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THE ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE 


Is published every Friday, at Salem, Colum 
biana C»., Ohio, by the Executive Committee 
of the Wesrern Anti-Suavery Society; 
and is the only paper in the Great West 
Which advocates secession from pro-slavery 
governments and pro-slavery church organi- 
Zations. Itis edited by Bens. S. and J. E- 
Lizaseta Jones; and while urging upon the 
pople the duty of holding ‘* No union with 
Slavehelders,” either in Church or State, as 
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COMMUNICATIONS. — 


Orthodox Yearly Meeting. 


Mocyt Preasant, Onto, Sept, 6, 1848. 
Deer Friends :— 








————= Beyzamin & Extzaneru-This is the fourth 


day of the Orthodox Yearly Meeting. The 





the only consistent position an abolitionist 
ean occupy, and as the best means for the de- 
struction of slavery; it will, so faras its lim- 
its permit, give a history of the daily progress 


of the anti-slavery cause—exhibit the policy | audience. All were indignant to a high de- 









A Danie! come te Judgment. 





and practice of slaveholders, and by facts and 
arguments endeavor to increase the zeal and 
activity of every true lover of Freedom. In 
addition to its anti-slavery matter, it will con- 
tain genoral news, choice extracts, moral 


gree—my friends ata deed that seemed so 
atrocious, the captain's, that I had exposed 
it. As I left the platform, a friend came and 
told me not to tenture far from the circle of 
abolitionists, as threats of the most alarming 


The Taylorites of Massachusetts have to 
been trying to extract from Daniel We' 
a public approval of the General's nom 







tiles, &e. Itis to be hoped that all the friends | character had already begun to be bandied a- 


bout. 


of the Western Anti-Slavery Society—al! the 


Soon after, the captain made his ap- 


advocates of the Disunion movement, will do 
what they can to aid in the support of the | frightful agitation, and demanded who had 
paper, by extending its circulation. You | accusrd him of stealing. He was told that 
who live in the West should sustain the pa- | his name had not been mentioned, and that 
er that is published in your midst. The | no one had accused him of stealing. Atthat 
ugle is printed on an imperial sheet and is|time I had rot learned h’s name. He de- 
citnished to subscribers on the following clared himself the person meant; and so we 
TERMS had the platform cleared, thathe might make 


any defence or explanation he wished. He 
1,00 per annum, if paid on, or before the | came up, and in a very frank manner, and 
receipt of the Ist No. 


with the utmost courtesy too, confirmed eve- 


pearance in front of the stand, in a state o 





action. en he had coneluded we gave 
him a seat on the platform. 

Stephen S. Foster then rose and suid : 
** Our friend has confirmed every one of 

Om No subscription received forlessthan | Parker Pilisbnry’s statements to the very let- 
six months, and all payments to be made | ter, except one—he has not told us whether 
within 6 mos. of the time of subscribing. | he is a member in good standing of the Bap- 
Subscriptions for /ess than one year tobe paid tist church. Now I wish to ask him, is that 
invariably in advance. ; true.” ‘The captain answered, ** t/ is true.” 


‘onal | Foster then took the case in hand. and laid 
0" We occasionally send numbers to} « sist teousness to the line, and judgment to 
those who are not subscribers, but who are | the plummet.” It was Foster, clothed with 
believed to be interested in the dissemination | more than wonted thunder. Few such 
of anti-slavery truth, with the hope that they | scenes will be exhibited, before the judgment 
‘will either subscribe themselves, or use their | of the Great Day. And yet our friend the 
sinfluenee to extend its circulation among their | captain, listened with the most respectful in- 
friends. | terest. Not so with the mob spirits around. 
Communications intended for inser-| They soon began to clamor and curse in a 
‘tion to be addressed to the Editors. All oth-| most frightful manner. They called many 
ers tothe Publishing Agent, James Barnaby. | times on the captain, to threw Foster from 
TO SUBSCRIBERS AND AGENTS. | Plalorm. He replied ths he wished 
The publishers of the Bugle have been pul) evidently was reviewing his treatment of the 
to great inconveni an ble ex-| poor slave, and was no better satisfied with 
Prd. in consequence of those with whom fe then accent of us. a he left the 
they have business transactions neglecting to | platform, remarking.that he had no more to 
bear in ory few aes — and regu-! say, and entered into conversation with our 
lations which may be thus stated: excellent friend, Mre. Merriam, of Boston. 
1. In sending the name of a new subseri- | They retired a short distance from the crowd. 
ber ora remittance for an old one, write it | and he took no part whatever in the fearful 
distinetly, and give not only the name of the melee that shortly followed. He told Mr, 
Post Office, but the name of the Cuunly and | Francis Jackson that he “had no complaint 
State in which said office is located. to make of the manner in which we had treat- 
2. When the Post Office address of a pa- #4 Bim losed h Faas 
por is to be changed, be particular to give the oster closed his examination of the case 
aame of the office from which itis to be chan- we had in hand, and then returned to the res- 


PIS olution before us, which was, That our Na- 
qaree well as the one to which it is to be tion's Religion is a lie &., and declared that 


n 3 mos, of the time of subscribing; and 


$1,50 if payment be delayed longer than 
3 mos. 








tion, and have at last succeeded in getti 
hitn to mount the rostrom. He spoke at 
meeting called at Marshfield where it is 9a 
he made a sort’o Taylor speech and a 
Anti-Taylor speech; but if we may judge 
the whole by the following extract—which 
all we have seen of his remarks—it 
have been a great deal more of a sort’o A 
Taylor than a sort ’o ‘Taylor speech. 
** Most of us who are present, gentle 
are whigs, New England whigs, Maga 
} setts” 5 ony Whigs’ ; 
field whigs, and 7f the nomination at Phida- 
delphia were entirely satisfactory our path of 
duty would be plain. But this nomination is 
not satisfactory lo the whigs of Massachusetts, 
and it would be wild tu altemp! to comeal the 
fact, more especially and particularly, as we 
are bound to take our own convictions of du- 
ty, from our convictions ef right, than from 
what exists before us. No man can have 
more respect in the line of his profession, or 
tnore esteem for another as a_ private citizen, 
than I have for the nominee of the Philadel- 
phia Convention. Gen. Taylor is @ milita- 
ry man and amilitary man merely. He has 
had no trainings in civil affairs, and has ex- 
ercised no functions of a civil nature. He 
has on/y been known to the people as a mili- 
tary man, and is known by his brilliant a- 
chievements at Palo Alto, Resaea De la Pal- 
ma, Buena Vista and Monterey. 
Now the Whigs of Massachusetts are of 
opinion that it was not wise or discreet to go 
to the army for a Chief Mazrstrate, and if 
General Taylor is elected it will be the rinst 
INSTANCE in our history that a MERELY mili- 
tary man has been chosen to fill that high of- 
ce. 

Gen. Washington was a military man, but 
he was by far beter known, and better un- 
derstood as a civilian, He had been employ- 
ed in civil offices from an early period of his 
life. He had established a great character 
for courage, wisdom and judgment. After 
the revolutionary war, he was elected a mem- 
ber of the convention to draft a constitution 
for the United States, and it was one of the 
greatest honors ever conferred upon him that 
he was selected to preside over the delibera- 






3. According to general usage, subscribers 
who do not give express notice to the con- 
trary, are considered as willing to continue 
their subscriptions; and those who are in ar- 
roar s cannot discontinue their paper, except 
at the option of the publishers, until all ar- 
rearages are paid, and if they neglect or re- 





fuse to take their papers from the pets very eyes flashing fire and fury, with fists 
which they are directed, or move to other | sng ieeth clenched, and shouted ‘it’s a lie! 


for four days we had been making our charg- 


es againstthe Church, and that no one had 
defended her, and noone successfully could. 
He was proceeding with a train of the most 
searching and terrible remarks and rebuke, 
when a member of the Orthodox Cherch, 
who it was said, had just come from his 
own meeting, leaped to the platform, his 


laces without informing the publishers, and | ii g Jie! j’s a damued lie! I'll defend the 
the paper is sent to the former direction, they j chureh! I'l defend the church!" He was 
are responsible for payment. fellowed by the whole troop of human tigers, 
4. The Courts have decided that refusing | and the scene which succeeded beggars all 
toftake a newspaper (for which the individ-| description of mine. Isprung to my feet, 
ual hae subscribed) from the office, and re-)| buttoned my coatclose about me, and stood 
moving and leaving it uncalled for, is pré-| waiting our doom, which seemed likely to 
ma face evidence of intentional fraud. be a serious, ifnota fatal one. What be- 
5. If you wish to discontinue a paper, came of Foster and the rest, I could not tell; 
frat pay all arreaveges, then request the pub- | for I wae immediately seized with great vi- 
lishers either personally, by letter from your- 
aelf, or through your Post Master to have it, 
stopped. 


the ground, tearing the buttons from my coat, 
and otherwise injuring it, and was then drag- 
ged and pushed some distance from the 
stand, where 1 was at length rescued by 
Capt. Godfrey, Capt. Goodspeed, of Hyan- 
nis, and other friende, and was protected by 
them, until we left the grove. 

Friend Foster suffered less in person than 
in clothing. His coat, a good one of broad- 
cloth, was rent literally from bottom to top, 
he was surrounded by a swarm of myrmi- 
doms, who pushed and dragged him toa con- 
siderable distance, until he was delivered 


Mob at Harwich Mass. 
Here is a more particular eccount of the 
mob at Harwich, than that which we copied 
last week from the Liberator. It is taken 
from the Standard. | 
Dear Farienn Gay.—Last Sunday after- 
noon | witnessed the first Pro-Slavery mob ° 
that ever dishonored Cape Cod—~and it was | from their power by the arm of the friends of 
an outrage that would ote done honor to | humanity. Wm. Brown, the ruffians piteh- 
New York or Boston in their palmiest days | ed over the back of the platform, down six 
of bratal violence. Most of your readers un- | oF eight feet, and left him to his fate. 
derstand the Cape to be a grand nursery of Never did I witness such aseene as that 
igat hildren exchange the cra- | Multitude exhibited at the breaking out of 
dle for the “canoe” in some form or other, | tte mob. They were allon their feet, and 
and by the time the boys are eighteen, they | Seemed to be waving to and fro like a forest 
can saddle and bridle a ship of six hundred ina terrible wind. The oaths and blasphe- 
tons, and ride her down to Canton or Calcut- | mies uttered by our assailants, would lave 
ta as easily as a country lad rides a horse to! been heavy in hell itself, while the shouts 
rill. and yells would have scared a hyena out of 
But trading and coasting to the Sonth. and his — nr was I taught such a les- 
to New England and old, | 80n of the degredation and depravity of the 
Nos fod 0 eet dk so eens :| human character. And the mob was in de- 








tions of that august body, whereby he put his 
name first and foremost to the constitution of 
the United States. 

Gne. Harrison was a military man. But 
by far the greater part of his life was oecupi- 
ed in filling civil offices. As Governor of 
Territories, as a member of both houses o 

Congress, as a diplomatic character abroad, 
he gave the fullest evidence of his ability as 
a civilian, 

This case of the nomination of Gen. Taylor, 
therefore, stands by ttself, without precedent 
and WITHOUT JUSTIFICATION IN THE HISTORY 
or THs CouNTRY. On this account the peng ie 
of Massachusetts feel dissatisfied. But there 
are other grounds of dissatisfaction. 

The nomination of ‘Taylor was hailed, but 
not very extensively in Massachusetts, by 
some enthusiastic bul not far seeing politicians. 
They were a little too early, tt would seem, 


olence, and hurled with blows and kicks to| for them {o uller their notes of exultation.— 


Now the truth is, that in the nominations 
throughout the country, as well as in the 
Philadelphia Convention, Gen. Taylor was 
nominated forexactly thisreason. Believing 
him to be a whig, he could be elected easily. 
That’s thewholeof it. The wise, sagacious, 
ar-seeing doctrine of AVALIABILITY lies al the 
bottom of the whole of it. 

It is for all whigs to consider whether, in 
this state of the case, we can or cannot give 
our votes to the whig nominee. 1] have en- 
deavored to state the case as it has been pre- 
sented to my mind. 1 have stated that J 
could not recommend the numination of a mere- 
ly military chieftain, Lut I have stated also, 
that I shall not oppose his election. I stand 
now upon the same declaration and shall not 
oppose Gen. Taylor. Stili no man is more 
Sirmly of the opinion that such A NOMINATION 
WAS NOT FIT TO MAKE. 


Commonweattn or Ky. vs Turner Rop- 
erts, a free man of color.—In the Jefferson 
Circuit Court.—The defendant in this case 
had been arrested for violating the statute 
law of Kentucky, which prohibits free ne- 
groes from migrating to this State, and which 
provides that such negroes shal& be sobject 





has had a most disastrous effect on the mor- 
al feeling of these sons of the ocean. The- fence of the church. It was literally led on 
mob at Harwich was the result in part of an | by thechurch. Itis, and will be defended 
exposure that illustrates the d ing in-| by the church. To her and her God, be all 
fluence of the slave system on all who come the honor and glory, forever and ever. 
in contact with it. Truly Yours, 

Acaptain ofa vessel from Harwich or Parken 
Dennis, was in Norfolk, Va. and a slave; Barnelable, Sept. 2d, 1848. 
came down on ee = and begged to —— i, 

° a 

pearbe tear ser ddheen; ted ofeed the Ratner Sevene.—Dr. Elder, of the * Li. 
whole of it, ifthe captain would take him! berty Herald,” in commenting upon Web- 
and another toa free state. The captain 80 gter's speech at Marshfield, uses the follow- 
— ey orem strep toy ing pointed, and just language : 
arrested, advertised and itted to prison.| «+ He is witty about the Buffalo platform ; 
Then he sailed for home, and bronght off | he thinks there are some rotten places in it, 
the hundred dollars, leaving the owner in|* Yet I can stand on it very well.’ He de- 
prison, to await a fate doubtless more terrible | sires to know who is to put under his feet a 
than a thousand deaths. When he went freer soil than he has had since he became a 
back to Norfolk, he carried the money, found | public man? We cannot answer; the Buffa- 
the owner of the slave, who claimed it as Io platform cannot answer him. Itd d 


Pinuspery. 








to arrest and required to give bail with se- 
curity to leave the State and never more re- 
trun, and upon failure to do so shall be sold 
for twelve months by order, of the justice. 

In this case an order was made for the 
sale of Roberts, and a writ of prohibition 
was awarded by Chancellor Nicholas, re- 
turnable to the Jefferson Circuit Court, ar- 
resting the order of sale. 

The case has come up under the question 
of the constitutionality of the law, and is now 
underdiscussion. It has occupied the court 
for two days, and the argument was closed 
on Wednesday. The decision of the Judge 
has not yet been rendered.—Louisville Ex- 
aminer. 


Goixe BEYOND THE eveLiwe.—A Demo- 
cratic editor—who he is, or where he hails 
from we have not learned—thus discourses 





his own. He paid it over to him, and re- | free soil for free men only, it is not a moral 
ceived twenty-five dollars as his reward.— | abolition party. Political action can do no- 
Such were the facts. thing more or less for Mr, Webster's liberty 
Sunday was the fourth and last day of our | than to abolish imprisonment for debt. He 
meeting. We met in a grove, and when we | must ask the Boston and New York mer- 
were broken up, there were not less than | chants for his free papers, 
twenty five hundred peopleon the ground.| He says he never proposed any thing in 
I learned the story of the transaction to his life that Mr. Van Buren did not oppose. 
which { have referred, in the morning, from | That is so much to the credit of Mr. Van 
the captain's own lips, and at a convenient | Buren's honesty and sagacity, and he is a 
time in the afternoon, made a full statement | happ man that has been thirty years in pnb- 
of it, accompanied with such comments as | lic like withoot ever + oe | into any of Mr. 
appropriate, not very mild in allprob-| Webster's follies and blunders. Indeed 
‘ . there could be but few left for Mr. Van Bo- 
The effect Py remarks was mani | ren to perpetrate. We are glad that the dif- 
fest throughout the whole multitude of the | ference between them ie zo wide. 


of a ling thoug bt. 

“Reader, did it ever occur to you that 
when the glorious dawn of the millennium 
shall burst forth upon your astonished vison, 
when the pillarsof the earth shall be up- 
heaved, and creation shall rock upon his 
broad basis, when the stars shall shoot mad- 
y from their spheres, and when yon orb of 

ay, as he rolls on in his meridian splendor, 
shall involve the nations of the earth in one 
general conflagation—we say did it occur to 
you, that amid this wreck of matter and this 
crush of worlds—when heaven's last thun- 
der shail shake this sublunary sphere, and 
you can smile undismayed o'er its rains, con- 
soled by the pleasing reflection that you 
| once voted for Cass and Butler.” 
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How the South regards them. 


The South Carolina meeting which no:mi- 
ted Taylor and Butler, in an address issucd 
y it, says 
We desire to elevate to the high office of 
President of the United State, a man who 
nites in his person those qualities of great 
cision without which the wisest councils 
weak—deep devotion to his country, 
hich lifts him far above the power of party 
hat controls only to corrupt —singular hon- 
y. which will enuble him with an even 
to distribute the patronage of the guv- 
high independence, that exalts him 


ovesthe management of dighonest ’ 


and which will guide him in the manaye- 
ment of our i . if mitted to his 
care. 

In addition to these, we know him as one 
whose lot has been cast in that portion of the 
Union now decried, and sought to be trodden 
down. His interests are our interests. We 
know that he must feel the lawless character 
of any attempt to interfere with our property 
directly or indireetly—we know that he must 
feel the senseless clamor that is raised to 
disturb that possession of that property, as 
violating either the law of God orman. We 
know thatin this great, paramount and lea- 
ding question of the rights of the South, Ae 
is of us, ne 13s WiTn us, AND HE IS FOR 
Us!! 
















We know that now to hesitate, to falter in 
our support of one so closely connected with 
us tn spiritand interest—so honest in his 
opinions—so just in his character—so’ inde- 
pendent in his conduct—would be wilfully 
to be heedless of the appeals which the posi- 
tion of our State makes to our patriotism; 
and unmindful of the high political necessity 
which now so strongly urges us to rise su- 
perior to the trammel of the mere name of a 
party—a party declining openly to defend the 
great principles of equality among the States, 
so essential to our well being—and by a firm 
and independent course of conduct, strike 
home a blow in defence of the rights of the 
South, the purity of the constitution, and the 
perpetuation of the Union.” 


The Democratic State Committee of Vir- 
ginia, to show that Cass is equally worthy of 
Southern favor, declares 


“ Lewis Cass is an ardent admirer of the 
Constitution, under the benign influence of 
which this Republic has advanced with un- 
precedented rapidity in all the elements of na- 
tional prosperity. He will maintain the Veto 
power, that conservative feature which has 
perm 4 vindieated the wil) of the people 
and saved this country from direct calami- 
ties. He is not pledged to “hold his hand.” 
HE IS PLEDGED To VETO any bill which 
CONTAINS the principles of the WILMOT 
PROVISO, in whatever form it may be pre- 
sented to wim for his approvan. He “ does 
not see in the Constitution any grant of the 
requisite power to Congress ;"" and he be- 
lieves that the measure, if adopted, would 
weaken, if not impair, the union of the States 
and would sow the seeds of future discord, 
which would grow vp and ripen into an a- 
bundant harvest of calamity.” 


The Chalice Returned. 

One of the prettiest exhibitions in the late 
game at Washington, is to see General Hous- 
ton of ‘Texas, voting with the Free States to 
exclude slavery from Oregon. The extreme 
South uniting with the extreme North, to 
pull down, extirpate, and extinguish the 
treasonable designs of the great Carolina 
nullifier. 

The annexation of Texas was the crown- 
ing act of Mr. Calhoun’s pro-slavery policy. 
He had nearly plunged the Republic in civ- 
i) war in 1882. He had for fifteen years 

imulated the passions, excited the jralousi 
of one portion of the Union against the vth- 
er. He had written to Mr. King his prepos- 
terous propagandist letter, going to show 
how cotton was the only interest and slave- 
ry the only institution worth protecting, but 
all their achie is were ing when 
compared to the annexation of Texas; and 
when on that eventful night (auspicious in 
that, it saw the last hour of Mr. Tyler's 
reign) Mr. Calhoun consumated the fraud 
ro committed his government to that branch 
of the annexation resolutions which it had 
strenously given out should not be adopted ; 
on that morning of the 4th of March, 1845, 
we can easily imagine the exultation gof the 

retary of State. and the triumphal satis- 
faction with which he mast have exclaimed 
to himself—** I have perpetuated, I have e- 
ternised slavery 1’ Cooler men thought as 
he must have done; and the opponents of the 
slave power were ble for m tarily 
at least. considering the contest ash opeless. 

But three short years have rolled round, 
and how great the —— See how good 
is wrought out of evil. The chalice has re- 
turned to the giver. ‘Texas—Texas herself 
votes to exclude slavery from Oregon, and 
Mr. Calhoun, the great Mr. Calhoun, baffled 
in hia dearest plans—routed by hisown a- 
gents—defeated by his own instruments, 
runs home to Carolina to tell of his defeat, 
and Jike a whimpering school boy, detected 
in an offence, but just begins to say * it was 
all along of General Houston, and Mr. Ben- 
ton.” 

Mr. Benton has conducted himself with 
his usual sagacity, and General Houston has 
given proofs of courage and prudence, and 
enlarged views of the various Interests of the 
Union, which if Mr. Calhoun had anderstood 
but half as well, he might perhaps ere now 
have clutched the seeptre so long the object 
of the day-dreame of his restless and aabi- 
tious epirit.—N. Y. Eve. Post. 














(47 It ie said that no less than 20,900 per- 





sons are coming to this country from Bir- 


mingbam, England, alone. 


Svund to the Core. 


The editor of the “ Kentucky Trumpet,” 
a Taylor paper, thus alludes to a speech by 


meeting has progressed thus far, and have 
done nothing—at Jeast nothing that will tend 
to benefit or enlighten the world—nothing | 
that will cause humanity to rejoice, or the 
siave in bis chains to breathe one sigh, or 
_ drop one tear the Jess. If the world is ever 
| fedeemed from its darkness, and slavery, and 
Freedom's triamph hour shall come, it must 








Stevenson, the former minister to England, | be in spite of any thing that the Friends are 
and a slave-breeder of the Old Dominion.— | now doing to hasten so auspicious a day.— 


Stevenson, it seems, had been addressing a 
political meeting of the Southern Democracy, 
But to the extract; 


“FT was much disappotnted in the effort of 
the ex-Speaker and ex-Minister. Though a 
very ufbane and polished gentleman, he ia 
by no means a great man; and his cause 
seemed to dwindle into less proportions than 
even the mental stature of the orator. The 
whole burden of his song was abolitionism, 


¢ ‘ strangely enoug th an 
infatuation and absurdity supremely ridieu- 
lous, charge Gen. Taylor to be an abolition- 
ist—the owner of 300 slaves !—and profess 
to fear that he will not guard that question a 


| They are wasting their strength for nought— 
| Spending time and money, for that which is 
of no utility—no importance, and which can 
never avail in directing them into ‘ Wis- 
dum's pleasant ways.” Not for the meat 
which endureth unto everlasting life, 
that which perisheth;” are they labor 

wasting their breath. At thie ; 
in the history of when th 


tent te 










battlements of slavery, and despotism are be- 
ing so vigorously assailed in the old and new 
world, and when the friends of Freedom and 





8 
well as Gen. Cass! Good Lord deliver us 
from such polilical humbugry as this! Mr. 
Stevenson gravely undertook to show that 
the institution of slavery was in danger with 
Gen. Taylor at the head of affairs; but that 
it would be perfectly safe in the hands of 
Gen. Cass! Ii, is not possible that our 
countrymen are such gulls as to be deluded 
by such political eharlatanry as this. ‘There 
are some things too gross even for the most 
rabid stomachs to take in. And I do think 
that the presentation of this dose will produce 
a general nausea and retching of the public 
stomach. I believe the American peopleare 


Right , are so urgently needed to ar- 
ray themselves in this mighty conflict against 
the legions of despots, and their allies—at 
such a t how strange that the Society 
of Friends, which *sets itself up as the light 
of the world’— God's peculiar people,” 
should be quarreling about Gurneyism and 
Wilberism. Like children, they are play- 
ing on the sea-shore amid the sand and dirt, 
and disputing about their tiny play-things, 
instead of looking abroad upon ocean’s wide 
expanse, and admiring the glory and magni- 








too intelligent to be caught by such trickery. 
The Veto power was magnified into unnatu- 


ficence, spreading out above and around them 


ral proportions in our body politic, and Gen. io aw Senarey ane a 
Cass was the mighty Goliath 6 wield tua to set sail upon the Sea of Reform, to be waf- 
And for what? ‘To uphold and extend that | ted by the breezes of Progression to the 
institation, which he repudiated from choice | Haven of Peace. 


in early life, by fixing his destiny in free soil | : 
territory! ‘The no-slavery man from choice, | It was thought by several thet there would 


the guardian of the rights of the slaveholder; | be a division this year, but the indications 
while the slaveholder ia not to be trusted to | are, thus far that they will still hang together 
protect his own may Such = might | a while longer; though there has been a 
pass current with the Esquimaux Indians, or : ; 

the Hottentots, but it can’t hoodwink Ameri- , great deal of wrangling and contention shout 
oan aitisene. | very small matters. The elements of dis- 
| cord, ignorance, superstition and sectarian 
| partyism are at work and will ultimately rend 
them asunder, for they cannot harmonize nor 
| co-alece. 





From the Christian Citizen. 


Who says Reform! 


And the kings, legislators and State priests | 
wrapped their gorgeous robes around them, 
stretched out their portly furms upon their 
downy thrones, and opening their eyes with 
surprise and — exclaimed half indig- 
nantly, **Who says Reform ?” 

* 1,’ screamed the outcast child of the 
convict, as 1t kicked at the door of the rag- 
ged school, and plead in vain to be admitted 
to the number of its already over-crowded as- 


The meeting is very large this year.— 
| What they can see to interest them is a mat- 

ter of wonder to me. Their meetings, so far 

as I have attended them, have been exceed- 
ingly dry and uninteresting; though I have 
| only attended their public meetings, not be- 
jing allowed to sit during any other, they 
having thrown me overboard some years ago. 


sembly—* I say, reform.” | Their preaching has been abstract, mystical 


* And'l,’”’ wailed the Magdalene, as with | 
shivering frame, and downcast, penitential + 
eye, she vainly sought admission once more | 
into that world of honor from which man had | 
betrayed her. “ 1,’ she cried, as she totter- 
ed along the river's bank, pursued by the 
heartlessness of the world’s cruel scorn, aud 
unseen by the law which would have protec- 
ted a penny, better than it would have pro- 
tected her: “1,” shrieked the Magdalene, | 
as she plunged into the dark waters—* 1 
say reform.” 

* And we, too,” sighed the winds, as they 
moaned round the corpse of a man, who hung 
suspended upon a black gallows, where he 
had been murdered by law; “we, too,” they, 
whistled, as the ribald oaths and jests and 
blasphemies, begotten of legal crime, came 
up from the public meetings convened by 
governmental authority at the foot of the gib- 
bet—“we, insensate as we are, yet bear upon 
our wings and in our breath a deep-toned ery 
for ‘reform.’ * 

“1 say reform,” shouted the indignant 
slave, as he turned his eyes inward upon his 
humanity, outward to his chains,and upward 
tu his God—* I say reform,” 

“ And we, from the depths of our despair 
and agony, echo the hopeful aspiration,” 
murmured the war-made widow and orphan. 
* Oh, in our sadness, loneliness and poverty, 
we say reform!” 

“And have I no wrongs? Am I not a 
slave?” asked the toiler, as he drew his hand 
across his swart brow, and turned to the leg- 
islators who taxed him, but would not give 
him the franchise of afreeman. ** 1, the pro- 


| ** Lo, heres and the Lo, theres.” 


and uninstructive, advising to keep in the 
“good old way,” and to be very cautious in 
this day of commotion, not to fullow after the 
Their bu- 
siness meetings of course have had the va- 
riety of wrangling and dissension, 

Some are bound together in this society, 
as in all others perhaps, by social influence, 
some by pecuniary influence, and others by 
religious influences, of which the last are 
the fewest number. ‘The love of power and 
distinction however hasits influence. I know 
many who have no faith in these organiza- 
tions fur promoting Christianity, but who 
only belong to them fur popularity and social 
and pecuniary advantage. Some have been 
honest enough to tell me so. 

Fifth day afternoon, Sept. 6.—Have just 
returned from another sitting. Several spoke, 
gave utterance to words which meant little; 
though one or two new speakers made their 
appearance, Sina Ann M’Clure, of New 
Brighton, and a young man whose name I 
have forgotten. Sina Ann, told them that 
‘their dissension, arose not from the love 
of Christianity or truth, but from party spirit 
and love of power.” The last sermon was 
very brief and peremptory; that of the young 
man alluded to above; he arose and said 
“ Behold, I command you in the name of Al- 





ducer, the supporter, the consumer, claim my 
God-created heritage of life and liberty : au- 
tocrates, gprivilegists, tyrants, drones, 1 say 
reform.” 


son to which the State priests had borne him 
with swords and staves, as did the chief 
priests bear the Savior of old; ‘and I, ap- 
pealing to the oracles of the living God, de- 
clare that there must be reform. Men have 
come upon me, and have spoiled my goods, 
and have borne me to prison, because of a 
debt which 1 owe them not, and which they 
dare to claim in the name of Christ. This 
cannot, must not be. The very unregenera- 
ted heart, in the fallness of its disgust, decrys 
such impiety ; and Christianity, with all the 
strength of its spirit, declares in the voice 
from the mount—there must be reform.” 
And a thousand voices took up the cry, 
and pealed it forth to the uttermost corners 
of the earth; and young and hopeful men and 
women responded to the awakening shout, 


tremble on its falling throne; and they gir- 
ded up their Joins, and stretched forth their 
willing hands, and bent them to the good 
work of moral, political and social progress; 
and the world’s great face, hitherto ead ,ca'e- 
worn, relaxed into a universal smile; and its 
mighty heart palpitated with joy as it cried, 
“ | say reform, and feel that it is coming.” 
i. B. 8. 





The seamstresses of New York are 
about holding a public meeting for the pur- 
pose of taking Into eonsideration the low 
etaie of wager. 





“And I,” said the Christian, from the pri- 


which made traditional antiquated tyranny | 


mizhty God to stand still, and look to me a- 
! lune.” 
| It is very obvious that the sectarian animo- 
sity is becoming more virulent, and the party 
lines more distinctly drawn. Were there no 
| property involved, I think they would dis- 
| solve at once, though the loosing of numbers 
doubtless causes some to hesitate. This af- 
| ternoon will probably determine the resolt. 
| It was thought that the matter of contention 
for the p t, was disposed of, but yester- 
day they could do nothing, and one person 
| moved that they adjourn till the usual time 
I will add more after the ad- 








| next year. 
| journment. 
| Sixth day afternoon, Sept. 8.—Well, the 
| meeting passed yesterday in a fruitless ef- 
| fort to proceed with their regular business, 
and having adjourned till ten o'clock to-day 
| they met and have been jarring and wrang- 
| ling ever since; thus having spent nearly 
| five days without doing any business or at 
least very little. Five days have been spent 
by a large body of men in disputing aboot 
matters of no importance, chiefly upon the 
question whether three disowned Wilber- 
ites, from New England should be allowed 
to sit during their meetings of business, one 
of whom is Amos Wilber, a son of John Wil- 
ber the leader cf that party, the Gurneyites, 





te 













(of whem Berjamin W. Ladd might be de- 
nominated the leader, or Commander in chiif 
inthis yearly meeting) protesting against 
their proceeding to business until these *out- 
siders” withdraw. The Wilberites persist- 
ing at the same time that the meeting pro- 
ceed to business. It happens that the Clerk 
of the ineeling isa Wilberite, (Benjamin 
Hoyle) which adds to the embarrassment, 
and annoyance of the opposite party. There 
being no little confusion and disorder pre- 
vailing. I this morning entered their meet- 
ing by iuvitation from a young friend of mine 
who isa member, and remained an hour or 
60, to be instructed by their important de- 
liberations. * The good order of society." 
Contrary to dicipline "—** Sound Doctrine” 
—Unsound Members "—*A course 





meeting waiting fur him. The committee 

expressed to him their apprehension of a dis- 

turbance, and requested him to be present at 
{the meeting and exercise his authority in 
| maintaining the peace. 
| companied the committee, and in the course 
| of the proceedings he witnessed the grossest 
| violation of order and propriety. Judge Kel- 
| ly spoke of the necessity of crushing the dis- 

position of riot in its incipient stage, expres- 

sing the belief that if the law had been, upon 
| former oceasions, put in force at the proper 
l time, the churches of St. Augustine and St. 
Michael woald not have blazed, or the coun- 
ty been put to heavy costin paying dama- 
ges forthe burning of Pennsylvania Hall, 
and for the destruction of property by mob 
violence in 1814. He concluded his remarks 
by ordering Young to give bail in 8200, to 
keep the peace fur one year. Mr. Andrew 
Miller, who was in Court, stated to the 
Judge that he had no objection to enter seen- 





anwarranted by any former precedent, * were 


rity for Mr. Young in any amount whieh the 
Court might fix, if Mr. Young was required 


words and expressions that were constantly | to answer at Court any charge. 


repeated by some of the “weighty mem- | 
bers, or “exercised Friends,” Benjamin | 
W. Ladd who speaks with authority, declar- | 
ed that “ifthe meeting proceeded to busi-| 
ness under the existing circumstances, that 
the Wilberites should be considered separa- 
tista, and no more members of the Society 
of Friends, than the nfi-Slavery Friends of 
Indiana. ” 

This same B. W. Ladd was active in in- 
stigating the dragging out of Abby Kelly 
three years ago from this time, a8 also was 
Benjamin Hoyle on the other side. And 
judging from appearances and actions, they | 
would be ready to rey eat the satne mean end | 
cowardly act, were she again to eppear in 
their midst and lift up her eloquent voice 
for the perishing and the dumb. 

One member spoke about walking in the | 
light, and the importance of having the light. 
My mental ejeculation was * God send them 
more light, for verily they are wandering in | 
darkness." 

When I left them to day they were dis- 
eussing the proposition (made by Benj. W. | 
Ladd, and responded to by many others) to 
adjourn tll the usual time next year, which 
L thought from appearances would prevail, 
but my wife has just come into my room and | 
tells me that they have adjourned to meet 
to morrow morning at 10 o'clock. What 
they will do 1 cannot tell, noris it of much 
importance whither they separate or hang to- 
gether, so far as they will accomplish any- 
thing for humanity, and therefore for chris- 
tianjfy, for one cannot be promoted without 
the other, At least christianity cannot be 
elevated of promoted, without laboring for hu- 
manity, and doing good to man, 

Asa body, the society of Friends are stand- 
ing in the way of the slave's deliverance and 
the world’s redemption. This is also true 
of nearly every sectarian organization. 

The women having been more successful 
in their meeting ,have finished their business, 
and adjourned this afternoon. 

We leave for our home to morrow; and 
therefore, shall be unable to report their | 
doings further. Have already spent more i 
time and space perhaps than the importance 
of the subject demands. [ have found little 
“quiet” here, except what I found in*grand 
old forests '’—the lonely wild woods in the 
vicinity. In them I ever find an “ expr ssive 
silence; a delightful quiet and serenity.— 
But adieu. 

Affectionately Yours, 
For God and Humanity, 
MILO A. TOWNSEND. 

P.S. Ttis but just to say that many of 
the more reflecting and intelligent,both young 
and old in the Society, felt litle interest in 

the proceedings, and as one young and in- 
telligent member said tome, he thought “it 
would alieniate all the more thinking from 
the society.” 














O07 Itis truly refreshing to learn that 
Philadelphia, the city of mobs, has at last 
one public officer who understands so well 
the duties he has sworn to fulfill, and is not 
afraid faithfully to perform them. 


Bispine Oven.—Just after the opening of 
the Court of Quarter Session yesterday morn- 
. Judge. Kelly said there was a matter 
fics he desined to dispose of an enter- 
n n the regular business of theday. A 
aulepoteen’ issued agiinst Jaeub W. 
Young, charging him with a siotons distur 
bance of the free suil meeting on Thursday 
night had just been returned, and the accused 
was in Court in custody of officer, James 
Maginnis, in whose hands the process was 
placed for execution. Judge Kelly then 
made: some explanatory remarks regarding 
the action of the Court in the matter. He 
said, that on the previous night, a meeting of 
was held in the Museum, who were 

in favor of a new political doctrine. As a 

h of Seadlics 


take no part in the movement, but he felt » 
determination that freedom ol{thonght should 
be enjoyed by that as well as all other bo- 
dies of eitiz ins claiming the rights gusran- 
tied to them by the Cunstitution, On the 
orning of Thursday, he had been informed 
that ‘efforts were making to interfere with the 
proceedings of that meeting. It had been 
gaid to him that in the lower part of the city 
two placards, evidently with this design, had 
been posted in conspicious places. One of 
to hate been signed by a 

citizen, and invited colored per- 

sons to attend the meeting. The other was 
acall fora meeting at half an hour earlier 
than the free soil meeting was intended to 
be held at the Museam, when it was announ- 
ced that the meeting would be organized on 





the ** proper. platform.” These facta were 
comm persons who invoked the 
ot Sse "a ptonech thea tw theie 


ow 
Fabia! w hold a peseable meeting. The 
Court sat entil a lete hur in the afiernoon, 


considerably fatigued 
ee Pre. he found pp ne 
Rimes the ary who loiended 4 hold the 


i 


y, he, of course, could | 


Judge Kelly replied that Young was not 
required to enter bail for his appearance, but 
to keep the peace. Young then said ** T'll 
go helow"'—and the proper officer was direc- 
ted to take charge of him. 

After the regular business of the Conrt had 
preceeded for some time, Wm. B. Reed, 
Esq., the representative of the commonwealth 
moved that the Court would reconsider the 
case of Young and send it before a jury. 

Judge Kelly said that althongh perfectly 
satisfied with the binding over as it then 
stood. having in the interom conversed upon 
the subject with the President Judge of the 
Court, he had no objection to comply with 
the request of the Commonwealth's officer, 
and would hold the defendant in $2000 to 


| answer at Court the charges of riot and inci- 


ting to riot at the Free Soil Meeting on Thurs- 
dav night. 

James C. Vaniyke, Esq, appeared as 
counsel for the defendant, and asked the 


! Court upon what testinony the prosecution 


was based, to which Judge Kelly said, “my 
own view.” The Court informed the coun- 
sel what the character of the evidence would 
be, and designed the witness who would be 
required to testify. 

The bail asked for the appearances of Mr. 
Young was promptly given, and he was dis- 
charged from custody.— Ledger. 


[SSS 


ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE. 


SALEM, SEPTEMBER 232, 1848. 








© | LoVe AGITATION WHEN THERE 13 CAUSE 
FOR If —THE ALARM BELL WHICH STARTLES 
THE INHABITANTS OF A CITY, SAVES THEM 
FROM BEING BURNED IN THEIR BEDS.—Ld- 
mund Burke. 








(y- Persons having business connected 
with the paper, will please call on James 
Barnaby, corner of Main and Chesnut sts. 








Expediency. 


Should we ask whether a nan has a right 
to be false to principle even fora little while; 
whether he may innocently do himself, or 
unite with others todo that which he believes 
to be in itself wrong, no matter what may 
be the end in view, the reply would proba- 
hly be an emphatio negative from the lips, 
while the actions of most would declare in 
the affirnative—for the doctrine of a choice 
of evils is nearly universal, Hundreds of 
thousands will vote for Taylor, who see in 
him a man stained with the blood of his mur- 
dered victims, an, oppressor who enchains 
the bodies and souls of his fellow men, And 
why will they vote for him? Do they es- 
teem the man-murderer, do they reverence 
the seller of God’s image! No, they ere op- 
posed to war, they are opposed to slave-hol- 
ding; but under present circumstances their 
anti-slavery and peace principles must be 
laid aside, for Cass must not be elected. Thus 
they esteem the defeat of Gen. Cass of more 
importance than the faithful maintenance of 
principle. Will God so regard it? When 
he gave man the eternal law of Right for his 
government, did he intend its operations 
should be suspended, and it cast aside as 
worthless whenever the defeat of some Gen. 
Cass was to be effected? 

And itis the same in respect to Martin 
Van Buren. Thousands who will vote for 
him, are not able with all their efforts, to re- 
cognize in him their true ideal of a states- 
man, Butin order to swell the Free Soil 
vote, they lay aside their testimony against 
slavery—apparently regardless of the condi- 
tion of those who are now toiling in the slave 
states of this Union, that they may do some- 
thing to prevent ils extension into other ter- 
ritory. ‘They regard the election of Martin 
Van Buren as more important to the cause of 
humanity and the glory of God, than the 
faithful proclamation of thoroughgoing anti- 
slavery doctrine. 

And we have heard it asserted —though we 
have no evidence but assertion—that their are 
some Disunionists who have expressed a de- 
termination to forgoe their constitutional sern- 
ples * just this once” and go to the ballot 
box again. lt may be that some who have 
been favorably impressed with Disunion doc- 
trine, whose minds have perceived the truth 
of ovr principles, may have determined to go 
counter to their conviction of right; but the 
hearts of such have never been touched with 
a con! from the altar, or else they are poor, 
weak creatures who are not able to withstand 
a slight temptation. ‘The man who believes 
that the Constitution binds its supporters to 
* deliver op” the flying bondman and to re- 
bind the plantation insurgent, and whu con- 
tinues to give his support to that instroment, 
is either a slaveholder at heart, a man whose 
principles are unstable, changing with every 
change of circumstances and therefore not to 
be trusted, or else he is one who is so weak 
as hardly to be considered accounteble for 











He accordingly ac- | 




















his actions. That John C. Calhoun and all 
others who desire to sustain slavery should 
support the Constitution, is right and proper, 


And Yet Another. 


General Taylor bids fair to become famous 


for it gives vitaliy to their favorite institue| os the writer of many letters. Scareely a 


tion. That weather-cock reformers, who veer 
about with every wind of doctrine, should to- 


week passes but his prolific brain furnishes 
one ot more for the press; and he is equally 


day shout for Van Buren and the compromé- | an adept in writing letters declaratory or Jet- oF : 
ses of the Constitution, although the echoes ters explanatory, and is pretty good at any | enced politician could sit down and calculate 
of their Disunion watchword have scarcely ind except letters satisfactory. Should the | the results of a campaign almost as easily as 


| died away, is not surprising. And such are | 


no loss to the Disunion ranks, for men who 
so lack stability, who are fickle in moral 
character, can never give weight to a moral 
movement. On election day the ballot of 
every such man will weigh as much as any 
other, bat their sanction of a moral principle 
rather lessens than elevates it in the estima. 
tion of community, their endorsement of itis 
good for nothing. 

And if we were to speak of those, who, 
with the best intentions are too weak to re- 
sist the temptation to vole, when it comes in 
no more formidable a guise than Free Soil 
and Martin Van Buren, it would be with 
great tenderness, for it would be unkind and 


correspondence to which he has given birth 
since his first nomination for the Presidency, 
be furnished to the world in two or three vo- 
lumes, under the imposing title of * Tue 
Comprete Pourtican Letrer Waiter, by 
Zachary Taylor, Major of Blood-hounds, In- 
dian hunter, and Slave catcher,"’ the pub- 
lishers would realize a mint of money, for 
even the Whigs would each desire to have 
and preserve a copy a8 ainemento of their 
sufferings. And, by the way, we are glad 
we are not Whigs; it would be so vexatious 
to be constantly bored with Taylor letters— 
dreading to open the morning gazette lest the 
first article upon which we cast our eyes, 
should be ‘Letter from General Taylor;" 


unjust to censure a feeble man because he bang fearing to look into the columns of the 


eould not bear the burden or do the labor of 
a strong ones : 


Princip'e. & 
Men may be found on every hand who 
make professions of doctrines in accordance 
with the anchangeable laws of All Good, 
hut who, instead of squaring their lives by 
their principles, square their principles by 
their lives. Principle with them is an ab- 
straction—a something that is not intended 
for every day wear; itis like the gilt Bible 
and embossed Hymn Book, which are kept 
in charch and used in church, 80 far as to 
be looked into on Sundays. Expediency, 
fancied interest is the practical rule of their 
life; and the high and holy doctrines they 
profess to believe, remain to them mere ab- 
stractions, prodacing no change of life, no 
works of love. Good principles are good 
things, if they lead their pessessor to right 
action, but unless they are lived out, they 
are good for nothing. It is as well, perhaps 
better, for men to believe error if they are de- 
termined to live error. The man who is 
sincerely in the wrong, in both principle and 
practice, does less harm to the world and 
can more easily be induced to lead a true 
life, than he whose profession is right and 
whose actions are wrong. The worst prin- 
ciples in the universe can harm no one until 
they ore reduced to practice; and the best 
can benefit none until they are embodied in 
deeds. God would never have given us 
principle had he not designed we should live 
by it; his unchangeable laws were rot fram- 
ed that we might violate them with impuni- 
ty. If we would be trae to Him, we must 
be true to principle, never for one instant de- 
serting it, and especially should we stand By 
it in the hour of trial. He who lays down 
his principles ‘ just ‘his once,” that he may 
grasp ata fancied geod, siamps himself a 
traitor, and stands self-condemned, as unwor- 
thy of trust in the trial hour, He who stands 
to his post when no enemy is near, and no 
voice tempts him to leave, should claim but 
little credit for his devotion, for he knows 
not what wonld be his strength under adverse 
circumstances. It is they who have been 
faithful in six trials, that are most worthy to 
be trusted in the seventh. It is such as 
these who fully appreciate the duty which 
principle demands of them ; they are the mo- 
ral pioneers in the world’s regeneration, and 
teach us by their livew and noble deeds that 
if we would labor with God and for God, 
we must faithfully adhere to those eternal, 
unchangeable principles by which he shapes 
his work. 





Savrem Montuity Meetine or Ortnopox 
Frienps.—A ber of this ing sug- 
gested to us that as we had censured the 
Friends for disowning Jane M. Trescott, we 
ought to make the amende honorable by an- 
nouncing her re-instatement. It was the 
Salem Monthly Meeting that we censured, 
and the offender has had her right of mem- 
bership restored to her by a superior meet- 
ing, and in spite of the most strenuous efforts 
of the Salem meeting to prevent it. Bat 
small praise is due to the Salem Friends for 
submitting to what they could not he!p, for 
andoing—when compelled—the wrong they 
had done, But we gladly accord to them all 
the praise they are entitled to in view of the 
facts, and feel quite gratified that the Quar- 
terly Meeting tuok the same view of the case 
we did. 








Who pays THe Soutnerner’s Postace? 
—Not himself, but those who help foot all 
hie other bills, help also to pay the postage 
on his newspapers and letters. In the year 
ending June, 1847, the North paid for mail 
transportation $459,629 more thap it cost 
the government; while the South paid ®6834,- 
465 less. This is one of the many advan- 
tages the North derives from the Union.— 
What she has of prosperity and wealth, of 
intellectual character and moral worth, has 
been gained, not by the aid of her union with 
the South, but in spite of it. If it were not 
for the South we could have Cheap Postage, 
as well as many other cheap things. 





Mone Fverrrves.—In the early part of 
this month 12 slaves escaped from a single 
plantation near Baltimore; and what is bet- 
ter, the master has not been able to discover 


any traces of the sourse they pureved. 


evening journal lest we should there see, 
“ Another Letter from General Taylor.” A 
little more grape from Captain Bragg would 
be a mercy to such an infliction. 

The General, however, means nothing 
wrong. His letters are no more designed to 
worry the Whigs, than his imported blood- 
hounds were intended to worry the Indians. 
It is not his fault that he writes so much.— 
The Whigs praised his fighting and his 
writing—nobody could win battles like 
“Rough and Ready,” nohody could write 
despatches like Gen. Taylor. The finishing 
up of the Mexican war, unfortunately cut 
him off from further fighting, and, as he no 
longer had occasion to write army despatch- 
es, he took to writing political letters, so 
that his friends might have a never-failing 
stream of Taylor literature upon which to re- 
gale their eyes and feast their souls. It is | 
true that too much of a good thing is good 
for nothing, and we are not sorry that the | 
Whigs have found that this is the case with 
Taylor's letters. But the end is not yet— 
the canvass is not finished—the election is 
not decided ; and ur Taylor should be elected 
President of these United States, he will 
doubtless spend every Sunday of the Con- 
gressional session in writing messages to be 
delivered to the Legislature on Mondays. 

The last letter of Gen. Taylor—that is the 
last we have seen at the time of writing this, 
though there may be two or three more be- 
fore our subseribers get their paper—is ex- 
planatory of his South Carolina letter of ac- 
ceptance, but we shall not give it, and we 
think our readers will hardly be so unreasona- 
ble as to expect us to keep the run of his 
numerous epistles. Had we ample funds at 
eur command, we might be disposed to fur- 
nish a copy of each as it appeared, ina week- 
ly supplement, but cannot afford to do so at 
present. 





Prisoner's Friexp.—The first monthly 
number of this paper has been received. It 
is embellished with an engraving of the birth 
place of Howard—is neat in its appearance, 
and filled with interesting matter, It is 
doubtful whether its present form will ensure 
to it as wide an immediate circulation as the 
weekly had, but its pages will be more en- 
during, and its usefulness, we trust, increas- 
ed. So long as it goes forth Iaden with 
facts and arguments in favor of prison reform, 
bearing appeals in behalf of the convict in 
his cell, we hope that success may attend it, 
in whatever guise it may. appear. 

Granam has already sent us his October 
number, which is embellished in his usual 
style—*A Pic-nic in Olden Time,” and 
“The Unmarried Belle,” the latter illus- 
trated by an excellent story from Enna Du- 
val. The contributors to this number are J. 
Bayard Taylor, Frances S. Osgood, T. Bu- 
chanan Read, Professor Campbell, W. H. 
C. Hosmer, &c.. Joseph R. Chandler, the 
former editor of the United States Gazette, 
and a writer universally admired, J. Bayard 
Taylor, and George R. Graham, will hence- 
forth conduct the editorial department of the 
work, whigh is promised to be yet superior 
in 1849. 





“Tue American Puoxoorarmic Jovr- 

wat.—Dyer & Webster of Philadelphia have 
A the Pp Ki Hy of a hk A 

Phonographic monthly of 16 pages, the first 
number of which is before us, We owe an 
apology for not having noticed this work 
sooner. We unfi tely mislaid the copy 
sent us, and were not able again to lay our 
hands on it until recently. Those who wish 
to keep up with the progress being made in 
the spelling and writing reform should sup- 
ply themselves with the ** Anglo-Saxon,” of 
Boston, and the ** Phonographie Journal,” of 
Philadelphia. The price of the first is $1,50 
per year, the other $1. The publishers of 
both deserve success, and we trust will at- 
tain it. 











Tue Ortnopox Yearty Meetine of Ohio 
has not yet divided, After a protracted dis- 
cussion, the members concluded to “ wait a 
little longer.” We hope that the meeting 
did a work that will benefit man universally, 
but are sorry to be obliged to confess that 
the only labors that we have heard of that 
vast assemblage ing, were for self 








perform 
and for seet, doetrinal rather thas practical. 
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Henry Clay in the Field. 
| —_— 


| We wonder if the politicians of this coun- 
| try were ever before in such a snarl as they 
| are at this time. Politics is not the science 
' now it used to be, and that not many years 

since either. ‘Time was when an experi- 


an astronomer could calculate the rising and 
| the setting of the sun, or a solar or lunar 
eclipse; but that was when each party re- 
volved in its proper orbit, and there were no 
stars shooting madly from their spheres, or 
unlooked for comets to affect the revolution 
of the planets. But mercy onus! how times 
have changed. Politics has become a game 
of hit or miss; there is no certainty about i', 
it furnishes no data npon which to base a 
calculation, And yet every thiug promised 
reasonably well at the commencement of the 
present canvass; each party had its candi- 
date and was nearly ready to count noses.— 
To be sure, there was some little blustering, 
as there always is among the dissatisfied, 
but it was supposed that a little wholesome 
discipline, a little whipping in of the refrac- 
tory ones, would as usual make all snug and 
tight. In this, however, the leaders were 
mistaken. The disorder increased—the Free 
Soil movement sprang into being, and the 
party which grew out of it carned confusion 
into the ranks of the Whigs and Democrats, 
and swallowed Liberty party as the whale 
swallowed Jonah. And then, following 
right upon this, intelligence comes from the 
east that Henry Clay is in the field again— 
put there probably without asking his con- 
sent. 

We last week referred toa difficulty among 
the Whigs of Albany, growing out of Tay- 
lor’s acceptance of the South Carolina nomi- 
nation, but which was smoothed over by the 
knowing ones, who persuaded the rank and 
file that Taylor’s conduct in the matter had 
been perfectly unexceptionable, and all that 
could be expected of one who was “a Whig, 
bat not an ultra Whig.”” The New Yorkers, 
it appears, took Taylor's slight of Fillmore 
more to heart, and ata meeting of fen thou- 
sand New York Whigs, Henry Clay was 
nominated forthe Presidency. Should Clay 
consent to run, or should his friends insist 
upon voting for him whether or no, the re- 
sult of this action defies calculation. But 
we will exercise the Yankee right of guess- 
ing, and we guess it will interfere materially 
with the Free Soil movement as at present 
organized. Joshua R. Giddings declared at 
the Buffalo Convention that the platform it 
had just erected came up to where Henry 
Clay stood in '44; so if the former Embodi- 
ment is as much of a Free Soil man in ‘48 
as he was then, there will be two Free Soil 
candidates in the field, one a Democrat and 
the othera Whig; and we guess the Whig 
bolters will generally go for Henry Clay, 
while the bolting Democrats will adhere to 
Van Buren, and Liberty party, we suppose, 
will have another expansion a lu Leauit, 





To Correspondents. 


J. P. D. Don't know how his request 
was complied with—whether the money was 
sent by mail or paid to S. B. Are confident 
that one or the other was done. Don’t keep 
an account of such things. 

C. B. W. Will see we took the liberty 
to make some alterations, 

G.D.J. Has at last been received. 


A Peatinent Question.—The editor of 
the * Geauga Republican” asks: 

“ How can the True Democrat support a 
man who will take an oath to defend the 
Constitution, when that instrument recog- 
nizes, secures and protects men in” holding 
three millions of their fellow beings in ab- 
ject slavery 1” 

This belongs to that numerous class of 
questions which are more easily asked than 
answered, The “* Democrat”? supports Van 
Buren, the “ Republican” goes for Taylor, 
and we therefore suppose the latter thinks it 
worse for the former to swear to uphold a 
pro-slavery instrament than for him to do it. 
Perhaps there is a shade of difference, but 
‘tis wrong in both, 





Taemenvovs Expansion.—The Rev. Josh- 
ua Leavitt of ** Emancipator”’ notoriety, ina 
letter of consolation to the members of the 
Liberty party for the loss of their name, says: 

“The Liberty party of 1840 is not dead. 
Tt has expanded into the great Union party, 
or Free Democracy of 1848. 

This is certainly a most remarkable case 
of expansion, and strongly reminds us of one 
recorded by sop in his Fables, wherein he 
relates how a frog tried to expand itself to 
the size of an ox, but unfortunately burst be- 
fore he had quite attained it. Let Liberty 
party take warning by the fate of the frog, 
if indeed it be not already too late. 





A writer of 1670, in describing New 
York, thos moralizes upon the dwindling 
away of the Aborigines : 


“To say something of the Indians, there 
is but few upon this island, and if ts to he 
admired how strangely they have decreased 
the hand of God, since the English first set- 
tling these parts; for since my time, where 
there were six towns, they are reduced to 
two small villages; and it has been general- 
ly observed that where the English come to 
settle, a Divine hand makes woy for them, by 
removing or eutting off the ns, either by 
wars one with the other, or by some raging, 
| mortal disease.” 











Colonization. 


Dr. Bacon, editor of the *New York Day- 
Book, ” and brother to the Rev. Leonard Ba- 
con of New Haven, has recently had some 
controversy with J, B. Pinney, formely 
Governor of Liberia, in relation to the way 
affairs have been managed in the American 
settlement in Africa. “President Roberts, of 
the newly fledged African Republic, togeth- 
er with J. N. Lewis, the Government Secre- 
tary and others, are now on a visit to this 
country, preaching the beautiesof Coloniza- 
tion, and representing Liberia as the colored 
man’s paradise. 

In referring to the period of his residence 
there, Dr. Bacon says :— 

« By a singular coincidence, it 80 happens 
thatexactly nine years ago this afternoon,— 

July 11, 1839—the editor of the Day Book 

‘left the colony’ of Liberia forthe last time, 

after a residence at Monrovia of seven months, 

and in other parts of what is called Liberia 

of ahout a year, in other parts of West Afri- 

ca ofa little more than a year. He first 

landed in Liberia, February 4, 1837, and 

consequently the whole period hetween his 

first and last sight of that very interesting 

country, was two years, five months and one 

week. At several times after ceasing to re- 

side there he visited Monrovia, and made 

careful observations of the condition of the 

people. He was always welcomed by them 

with atrong expressions of delight, and of 
hopes that he had come back to remain and 

resume the medical charge of the colony 3 

and after his departure, he was followed to 

the shore with loud regrets that he would 

not stay, and with earnest entreaties that he 

wonld charge his determination. 

Especially was this feeling manifested 

when he left ‘the colony” nine years ago to- 

day, when some of the colonists followed 

him through the bushes down to the very 

beach where he took the boat which con- 

veyed him tothe ship—beseeching him to 
atay and take care of them when they were 
sick and not leave them to die, as they feared 

they should with the next attack of the dread- 

ful diseases of that pestilential elimate.— 

Some of these men added as, many do when 

they see any body leaving the colony and 

returning to America—* Take me with you. 

I can't live in this miserable place. I shall 

die here. O! Doctor take me with you, and 

I will be your servant or do anything you 

say.’ He never heard more piteons express- 

ions of despairing misery, or more heart rend- 

ing cries of sorrow than those which min- 

gled in the reluctant adieus of those poor ex- 

iles longing to return to their native land, the 

land of Slavery. 

When he first left the colony and termina- 
ted his residence at Monrovia, he did 80 
simply because his usefalness as Colonial 

physician was obstrncted and nullified by 

want of food sufficient to keep his convales- 

cent patients from starvation, and even ;to 
support himself in health and vigor, and also 
by the cruel treatment which the sick emi- 

grants received from the colonists, and by 

the nightly robberies pepetiated on their lit- 
tle stock of necessaries by the thievish Libe- 
rians- He was himself robbed in marorye 
instances; and his native servants n 
and abused in the most shameful manner by 
the colonists, without possibility of redress, 
so that it was difficult to secure the attend- 
ance neccessary to his business and his sub- 
sistance. When sick, he found that his or- 
ders in regard to the invalids were counter- 
manded—and his ah 2 ons by the 
negro agents of the Society, in consequence 

of whnah several of his patienta died while 
le was too much enfeebled by fever to leave 

the house to attend to them. 

In replying to a communication of Pin- 
ney's, which appeared ina New York paper, 
he thus discourses. 

«It should be noticed first, that J. B. Pin- 
ney, (agent of the colonization society) ad- 
mits that John N. Lewis, now of 
the colony of Liberia, (first by appointment 
from the American Colonization Boolety. pad 
afterwards by appointment proceeding 
the people.) was ¢ in the siave trade 
in Liberia, in 1837, was in the employ of the 
great Spanish slave trader Don Pedro Blan- 
co, was his store keeper at Monrovia—that 
his warehouse in Monrovia was used as Blan- 
co's depot for articles necessary to the slave- 
trade, that Blanco’s factor and agents in the 
slave trade boarded at Lewis's dwelling 
house in Monrovia, and that many slave ves- 
sels came to Monrovia, in that year to supply 
themselves from Blanco’s depot for the pn 
trade. The only which J. B. 
Pinney attempts to make inthe Day-Book’s 
statement are—that Lewis was not at that 
time a communicant in the Baptist Church, 
—and that he did not make aspeech at the 
little Colonization meeting in the 
cle two or three weeks since. 

As to the latter point, the Day-book did 
not say that he did, though the reports in 
the papers at the time left that impression on 
the mind. It is of no consequence whether 
he did or net. It is enough that he ie here 
as one of *‘the delegation from Liberia,” as 
Mayor Havemeyer calls them, and that he 
is pot forward as one of the chief representa- 
tives of the Colonization cause, 

As to his charch it is enough 
to say that he was a member of the Baptist 
congregation, an attendant on the stated 
preaching of the Gospel, a contributor to its 
support from money gained in the slave- 

trade, and a son-in-law of the first pastor of 
the church. His general character and de- 
portment were equal if not superior in mor- 
ality and propriety to those of most actual 
communicants in the Liberian churches, and 
it was not unreasonable to suppose that he 
availed himself of all the ordinances of bis 
church. 

But the public will be impressed with the 
fact that a prominent member of the Baptist 
denomination in Liberia was openly engaged 
in the slave trade, was in the of Pe- 
dro Blanco in 1837 and that this business 
was freely tolerated in Liberia, without cen- 
sore or question from any body, at the very 
time when Colonization agents an this country 
were demanding moncy from the deceived be- 

devolent publie, on the ground that the 


by | of Liberia was the most efficient means for 


suppression or THE Araican Stave-Trave! ! 
All this is admitted; and if it weredenied, it 
could be easily 


proved. 
Another of the delegation, Pa: states 
that he was not engaged in tbo aveotonte ot 
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did he not go on and show that it was his 
brother that was in the employ of the slave- 
traders at New Sesters ? This Mr. Payne's 
hrother, a little younger than he, and very 
strongly resembling him in appearance, did 
with the knowledge and approval of his re- 
latives, engage as an auxiliary to the slave 
trade, and was at New Sesters at the time 
epecified. His mother’s house was a regular 
stopping place for the Spanish and Portu- 
gese slave traders when they visited Monro- 
via who were, in fict, the principal support 
of the family. If tfis Mr. Payne inherited, 
or even received any money from his mother, | 
he must have partaken of the profits of the 
slave trade. ‘The editor of the Day-Book not 
being sufficiently familiar with the initials 
of the two Paynes, had supposed that the 
brother whom he knew at New Sesters was 
the person subsequently ordained as pastor.— 
They were both very good young men, | 
nephews of the pastor of the Baptist church ; 
and most of the family were quite religious, 
according to the Liberian standard. 
But, now, will Mr. Payne; or any of the 
of the Colonization society who know 
anything about the facts, venture to say that 
church members in Liberia did not, at that 
time freely aid and promote the slave trade 
whenever they could find employment from | 


the slave traders? Will they pretend that — 


it was considered immoral or improper to do 
80, or that there could have been any church | 
censure applied to a communicant who sub- | 
sisted entirely upon money made by him in 

the slave trade ? ere was never a word of , 
censure uttered by any Liberian against those ' 
thus employed. THE pastor of the Baptist 

ehburch at eos time, the Rev. Colin ‘Teage, 
(uncle of Mr. Payne.) was employed, at the | 
same time with John N. Lewis, to store car- | 
goes for Pedro Blanco. JHis store house | 
was alsoa depot for slave traders, and he re- | 
ceived plenty of money from Blanco without 

hesitation. There were dozens and scores | 
of Liberian christians actively and joyfully | 
engaged in the slave trade, without any | 
more compunetion than they would have felt | 
about the palm oil trade. 

It 46 a notorious fact in Africa, that the | 
eolony of Liberia was for two years an im- | 
portant auxiliary to the slave trade, and that 
the facilities and conveniencies of the sla- 
vers were vastly increased by it. The Span- 
ish and Portugese slave traders were always 
heartily welcomed, and were the most popu- 
lar men that ever visited Liberia. ‘Their 
company was considered a great honor 
and favor; and all wereeager for their no- 
tice. 

It should be known too, by the people of | 
this eountry, that the Liberian colonists | 
themselves freely bought and owned slaves at 
that time, and undoubtedly sold them to | 
their Spanish and Portugese visitors when 
they could get a good price in doubloons for 
them, especially in the starving times so of- 
ten occurring there. Of the latter point, 
however the writer has no positive proof.— 
Of the fact that the colonists (professed 
Christians) bought and held slaves without 
scruple, there can be no denial by any man 
of truth who hae lived in Liberia and become 
familiar with the costoms, morals and hab- 
ite of the people there. The editor of the 
Day-Book was advised and strongly urged 
by a prominent and most respectable and re- 
Tatton Liberian, high in office, to purchese 
two slaves for his household, on account of 
the difficulty of retaining free natives for 
any considerable time in one steady employ- 
ment. Te 

The Dr. also accuses President Roberts 
of having been connected with the slave- 
trade while residing in Liberia, to this Rob- 
erts replies :— 


Monrovia lay at anchor in the road-stead of 
Monrovia fora few weeks, entirely nuem- 
ployed, and utterly aseless to the seeming 


owner, who had neither business sufficient to | here on the 26th. 


employ a vessel of that size, nor the capite 
nor the credit to make business of such an a- 
mount. He never possessed in his life mon- 
ey enough to buy the half of such a vessel 
nor merchandize enough to fill the half. 

But the Monrovia cid not lay idle very 
long. About the beginning of July, the brig 
Ivanhoe, brought frown Galinhas to Monrovia, 
T. Rodriguez Buron, heretofore described as 
the principal factor and agent of Pedro Blan- 
co. Establishing himself in the house and 
in the storehouse of John N. Lewis, he 
soon took possession of the schooner Monro- 
via, also, with very little ceremony, and sent 
her off to Galinhas, whence she was ulmost 


_immediately sent to Havanna, crowded with 
| miserable slaves destined to be worked and 


whipped to death on the sugar plantations of 
Cuba. Of course to spare the feelings of 


ithe Colonizationists and other “ friends of 
‘the slave,” and enemies of Slavery and the 


Slave ‘Trade, the beautiful but inappropriate 
name of the * Monrovia” was taken from 
the schooner when she was taken from the 
keeping of her nomiral owner into the ser- 
vice of her real owner. Of course. * the 
Governor, ” or * President” of Liberia will 
say that he sold the Monrovia toT. R. Bu- 
ron. Undoubtedly that was the form of the 
transaction. Senor Buron told the writer of 
this article that he had bought her. But the 
the young Senor was no more able to buy 
such a vessel forhimself than the ‘Governor’ 
was. He was merely Blanco’s factor, a- 
gent, and representative; so that there was 
no danger that the writer would misunder- 
stand him. Senor Burondid not generally 
make the writer his particular confident in 
regard to his transactions at Monrovia with 
Joseph J. Roberts and John N. Lewis, 
though his business with the latter was no 
secret. [thappened that the eaptain of the 
brig Ivanhoe (of which 'T. R. Buron was 
acting supercargo at that time) was violent- 
ly attacked with the African fever on board 
of his vessel then at anchor in the port of 
Monrovia, and the Writer of course, was cal- 
led to attend him professionally, which he did, 
taking along Senor Buron with him in his 
boat. After attending tothe sick man and 
leaving the brig to return to the village, the 
writer was requested by Senor Buron to or- 
der the boat’s crew to pull alongside of the 
schooner Monrovia, which lay not far off, as 
he wished to give some directions to the 
captain (a mulatto Liberian named Cooper) 
and to reprove him forthe negligent manner 
in which the rigging of the vessel was left. 
The writer readily complied, without exact- 
ly understanding the relations of his Span- 
ish companionto the Liberian vessel, and 
the latter probab'y noticing the surprise in- 
voluntarily manifested, at once said in ex- 
planation—** She is mine.” “Indeed !"— 
“Yes—I have bought her.” As soon as 
the bont came within hailing distance, the 
Senor gave his orders to the captain accom- 
panied with some sharp rebuke for his care- 
lessness, all which was humbly taken by 
the Liberian, and the orders were submiss- 
ively obeyed. This was the first oceasion on 
which the writer knew that the transfer of 
the veasel from Roberts to Blanco had actually 
taken place, thoughit was afterwards fa- 
milirrly known in the colony and talked 
of without a word of censure from any- 
bedy. 

It will be seen what eminent services 
were in this way rendered to the slave tra- 
ders by such men as * Governor” Roberts, 
and what peculiar facilities for carrying on 
the slave trade were furnished by the Colo- 
ny of Liberia, When the captured slave 
vessels were sold in Sierre Leone, always 





** Bacon accuses tne of being employed in 
1837 as the agent, employee and factor of 
Pedro Blanco, the greatest slave trader on 
the coast, and that 1 was employed by him, 
Blanco, to purchase vessels in Sierre Leone 
to be used as slavers. 

Now sir, to be short, 1 emphatically de- 
elare thatl never saw or corresponded with 
Pedro Bianco in my life. I have never been 
employed at any time by him or any other) 
slaver, either directly or indirectly, as an a- 
gent, employee or factor, or in any other 
way during my residence in Africa.” 


To this defence Dr. Bacon thus responds : 


He says he never corresponded with Pe- 
dro Blanco in his life. Undoubtedly true he 
never saw him. If by corresponding, he 
means that he never wrote a letter to him, or 
received one from him, that may be true al- 
so. But.there are other ways of correspund- 
ing than by writing. {tis very evident that 
a letter from Pedro Blanco (who knew only 
the Spanish language) could not have been 
read by Joe Roberts, who knew no language 
but the English ; and a letter from the latter 
would be equally unintelligable tothe former. 
Their t ti herefore, must have been 
carried on through some medium, which the 
“Governor ” does not suppose to be inclu- 
ded nnder the term * correspondence. — 
There were some very peculiar and forcible 
reasons why he never saw or corresponded 
with Pedro Blanco, who never visited any 
place on the whole coast exerpt Galinhas, 
where was the center of his business and 
where his power was irresistable. Joe Rob- 
erts could not risk himself at any such place 
or himself within the power of Span- 
iards on that coast, on account of a certain 
affair in which he had been engaged several 

ears ptevious to the time referred to, as will 
be hereafter explained. Still these two wor- 
thies became necessary to each other's ad van- 
tage, and found means to communicate and | 
traffic without seeing each other, or writing | 
letters. 

“ Now to be short,”—in the year 1387. 
J J. Roberts (alias “ Governor Rob- | 
erts,” alias ** President Roberts," went from 

Monrovia (Liberia) to Sierra Leone, and 
there, witheut money or credit of his own, 
bought a large schooner which had been 
captured from the slave traders by the Brit- 
ish crasiers and condemned by the mixed 
com Court asa slaver, pursuant to 
which condemnation the vessel was sold at 
auction, according to the provisions of the | 
British treaties fur the suppression of the 
Slave Trade. This same ris wert to) 
Sierra Leone, in company with John N. 
Lewis, (now Secretary of the Colony, and 
now in this city as one of “ the delegation 
from Liberia,”’) —-. is — rt an 
agent, ee and store keeper of Pedro 
Bianca. he ' 








0 
> purchased slave schooner was 
ristened by J Faye Cay noma by” 
the hopeful the * Monrovia, ” 
ent af pre. to the chief village of 
that —— was founded and sup- 
— amiable Colenizationiste of the 
inited for the purpose femora oth. | 
ors) of suppressing the Sisvrs Trade. The 


at a bargain, the Spaniards themselves could 
not go there to bid for them. Neither could 
Blanco’s English agent at Sierre Leone do 
it without detection in an offence punisha- 
able by the British Laws. But he could 
furnish the money to pay for them when 
*-Governor Roberts’ became the nominal 
purchaser. The vessel could then leave 
Sierra Leone under American or Liberian 
colors, and could be transferred to the real! 
purchasers in a place (then) under the ‘juris- 
diction of the American Colonization Nocie- 
ty without rendering any body liable to pun- 
ishment or even to exposure under ordinary 
circumstances, 

This one instance is enough to show the 
the relations of * Governor’ Roberts to the 
Slave Trade. When he has made his an- 
swer to this distinct, specific, and detailed 
charge, it will be time to look farther into 
his commercial history, to expose more com- 
pletery the dishonesty of the Colonization- 
ists, in declaring that the Colony operates 
for the suppression or discouragement of the 
Slave trade. 


Such Aas been, and unless a greater change 
has recently come over Liberia than we are 
aware of, such isthe opposition which that 
Colony presents to the Foreign slave trade ; 
though we are compelled to confess that it 
is perhaps quite as efficient, as one acquain- 
ted with the character and slaveholding po- 
sition of the most prominent supporters of the 
American Colonization Society would ex- 
pect it to be. 





Brooxtyn, opposite New York, has been 
visited with a very destructive conflagration. 


|The number of buildings destroyed is be- 


tween one and two hundred, mostly dwell- 
ings. Loss estimated at one million of dol- 
lars. The fire was caused by the explosion 
of a camphine lamp. 





Op The island of Antigua—that is houres, 
farms, &c.,—has been entirely destroyed by 
a hurricane. Several other islands were also 
affected by it, but not to the same extent. 


Carrais Marnvatrt, the celebrated Eng- 
lish novelist, died recently at Clapham. 


A Scm.—The American Colonization So- 
ciety, which reckons among its supporters 
nite a number of wealthy slave-holders, has 
uring the past year, sent four hundred and 
ten slaves to Liberia. A fat clam upon Ply- 
month beach drank, during the same time a 
gallon of sea water. Atthe same rate of pro- 
grene, how much longer time must the Co- 
lonization Society have to remove Slavery 
Gow Se ae ee the clam will réqotre to 
drain whe Atlantis, 


Pic-Nic! 
Don't forget H. C. Wright’s appointment 
See notice of meetings. 





From Europe. 


The Steamer Hibernia arrived at Boston 
on the 8th inst. ‘The most important items 
of her news will be found in the following 
condensed statement. 


Irish affairs have Jost much of their inter- 
est, and now hegin to be regarded with in- 
difference, net only by the people but by the 
Government, 

The State trials have so far resulted tn the 
conviction of one only of the chief leaders, 
John Martin, the proprietor of the Felon 
newspaper. He has been sentenced to ten 
year’s transportation, 

In the ease of O'Doherty the second jury 
were unable to agree npona verdict. He is 
still confined, and at the nextcommission the 
trial will be again repeated. 

The Government has determined upon is- 
suing a special commission for the trial of 
Smith O'Brien and the other captured lead- 
ers of Tipperary. 

From every part of Ireland, the reports 
give but little hopes of saving the great 
bulk of the potato crop, added to which, it 
is even reported that the grain crops will be 
below an averege, The reports of famine 
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vessel. Their pierceing, heartrending shrieks 
for aid were carried across the blue waters.— 
In their maddened despair, women jamped 
overboard with their offspring in their arms, 
and sunk to rise no more. Men followed 
their wives in frenzy, and were lost. Groups 
of men, women and children also preceipita- 
ted themselves into the water ,in the vain hope 
of self-preservation; but the water closed over 
them forever, No pen can describe this aw- 
ful scene. 

There wasa stiff breeze bluwing, and had 
the yacht ventured alongside it would have 
caused the total destruction of all om board. 
A boat was immediately lowered 
proceeded to the ship for the purpose of res- 
euing some of the unfortunate passengers. 

The flames continued to rage with increas- 


mast went overboard, and ina few minutes 
more the main-mast shared the same fate. 
There yet remained the fore-mast. As 
the fire was making its way to the fore part 
of the vessel, the passengers anJ crew, of | 
course crowded still further forward to the 
Jib-boom. ‘They clung in clusters, as thick | 
as they could pack, even one lying over! 
the other. At length the foremast went 
overboard, smashing the fastenings of the jib 
boom, which, with its luad of human beings, 
dropped into the water amidst the most hear!- 
ten‘ing screams both of those on board and | 
those who were falling into the water. Some | 
of the pour creatures were enabled again to- 
reach the vessel, others floated away on spars 





have attracted the attention of Government, 
and measures have been adopted for ascer 
taining the real state of the case. 

Lord Jobn Russell has announced in the 
Honse of Commons that should the fears 
now indulged in by large portions of the pop- 
ulation prove well founded, Parliament shal! 
be at once called together to adopt such 
measures as may appear necessary for reliev- 
ing the evil. 

The Chartists of England and Scotland 
have caused some uneasiness in the public 
mind for a considerable time past; but the 
abortive attempt at revolution made at the 
close of last week has considerably mitigated 
the fears previously indulged; though the dis- 
covery of pikes. pistols loaded to the muzzle, 
daggers and swords, ball cartridges, powder, 
tow balls, lucifers, shows the existence of | 
a conspiracy. . H 

This conspiracy was wide spread in its na- 
ture and dangerous in its designs. These 


bd¥ many found a watery grave. | 

In about an hour anda half after the yacht! 
reached the vessel, the Brazilian steam frig- | 
ate Alfonso came up. She anchored im- 
mediately to the windward, and close to the | 
burning vessel. She gota rope made fast | 
to the Ocean Monarch, and by the use of the | 
same rope her boats were enabled to go back- 
wards and forwards tothe burning vessel with 
great facility, and by this means a large 
number of persons were saved. 

The Prince of Wales steamer, which was 
on her passage to Bangor, came up shortly 
afterwards, and with the New World pack- | 
etship, bound for New York, sent boats to | 
the rescue of the passengers, and were the | 
means of saving a large number. 

The Brazilian Frigate Alfonso wag out! 
ona pleasure excursion. She was com- 
manded by the Marques de Lesboa. There 
was also on board the Prince de Joinville, | 
his lady and suite, the Duke and Duchess 


| 
| 





designs appear to have embraced extensive | 
incendiarism in the metropolis and the chief | 
towns tn the mannfacturing districts coupled | 
with which were to have been massacries, | 
robbery and the destruction of Governmental | 
authority. | 

The continental news is generally peace- | 
ful. In the early part of the week there | 
was a little uneasiness with regard to France. 
Much apprehension exists in reference to 
the probability of another out-break in Paris, 
and the oceurences of the week seem to 
show cause for the anxiety so generally ex- 
pressed. . 

The socialist confederacy has extensive 
influence amongst the operatives of Paris, 
Lyons, and all the principal cities of France, 
and the audacity maintained by Prondhon., 
Louis Blane, and others implicated in the 
contest strengthens the presumption that 
the Government are unwilling to proceed 
against them from a fear of the consequen- 
ces, 

The European Times says all Burope has 
been amazed at the disclesures which have 
been made by the publication of the report on 
the late insurrection. 

Never, in the history of the world, has 
such a mass of folly, crime, secret villany, 
and open violence, infatuation, and reckless 
daring been presented. It is quite impossi- 
ble, from the vast prolixity of the report, 
which occupies three large volumes, to give 
our readers anything like a summary of the 
contents, 

The Italian question is yet unsettled.— 
The wanton seige and bombardment of Bo- 
logne served to exemplify the old spirit of 
Austrian despotism, while the patriotism and 
valor of its citizens, and manifestations that 
have taken place in their favor, show that the 
spirit of resistance has not been quelled by 
recent reverses. 

Charles Albert's addresses evince unaba- 
ted ge and confid The interven- 
tion of France and England contnues, and 
rumor goes so faras to ascribe to Austria 
and the Frankfort Assembly, a readiness to 
be content with the frontier of the Adige, 
leaving Lombardy to join itself to Piedmont 
or Switzerland. 


DESTRUCTION OF THE OCEAN 
MONARCH. 


The fine packet ship Ocean Monarch left 
Liverpool on the 24th ult., with 360 steerage 
passengers, 6 in the cabin and 22 in the sec- 
ond cabin. With her crew she had on board 
398 persons. She had not proceeded far, 
however, before the utmost consternation 
was produced by an annocucement that the 
ship was on fire, and scarcely had the a- 





Danube. the Brazilian Minister, the Cheva- | 
lier de Lesboa, Admiral Grenfelt and daugh- | 
ters, and other distinguished individuals. 
When the Alfonso discovered the Ocean | 
Monarch, no time was lostin bearing down) 


| to her, and it was intended to anchor right | 


under their bow, but the wind changed a 
little, and prevented this being accomplish- 


° 
a 


Four boats were, however, immediately | 
lowered, and weresoon followed by the large 
paddle box boat. The Marques de Lesboa 
jumped into one, and Admiral Grenfelt into 
the other, and both were untiring in their 
efforts to save the poor people. 

The Prince de Joinville was particularly 
assidious in assietirg the passengers on board 
the frigate. 

Of those on board the Ocean Monarch, 32 | 
were saved by the Queen of Ocean, 160 by | 
the Alfonso, 16 by a fishing smack, and 17 | 
by the Prince of Whales, being » total of | 
225, and leaving 153 to be still accounted 
for, who are all believed to have perished. 

The New World was in the neighborhood 
of the scene of the disaster, and sent her 
boats, and was the means of saving a great | 
number. A noble fellow, a seaman belong- 
ing to the New World, went to the wreck | 
when there was little hope of saving any | 
more, and stuck to the hulk of the vessel till | 
every soul had left her. Itis said that this | 
praiseworthy individual, by his own hand, 
lowered 100 persons to the boats below, of | 
whom a great portion were women and chil- | 
dren. } 

‘The stewardess of the Ocean Monarch lost | 
her life while courageously attempting to | 
get the powder outof thecabin. There were | 
about twenty-five pounds on board, and when | 
she went below to get it, it is supposed she | 
was suffocated. 

. The London Times, of the 26th says, in 
relation to the loss, itis questionable, how- 
ever, if the possibility of salvation must not 
have added to the bitterness of the pangs en- 
dured by the sufferers on board the Ocean 
Monarch, during the short space of time al- 
lowed them for feeling or thought. The cot- 
tages on the Welsh coast were so near that 
they could see men gazing upon their ca- 
lamity from their own doors; the sea was 
studded, as it always is at the mouth of the 
Mersey, with boats and shipping; above all, 
they could perceive the smoke issuing from 
the funnels of the steamers Orion and Cam- 
bria, which were coming up the ch 1 for 











and | 


ed fury, andina few minutes the mizzen-| ward will be paid fur the apprehension of aii, | 





——— 


_ Will they be the Blood Hounds? 


A few weeks agoa large number of slaves 
escaped from the neighborhood of Lexington 

y-, to the great consternation of the slave. | 
holders in that region, who had never befure 
had such an alarming proof that “riches”! 2 
possess other means of flight than “wings.” —A® assortment of Anti-Slavery and some 
The following hand-bill, in large staring let. Cther refermatory books can be obtained at 
ters, was posted about the city aud spread ‘He meetings of Henry C, Wrigb, A- 
through the country = . mong the rest 


rents are expected to accompany. their lit- 
tle oves and provide such refreshments for 
the oceasion as they may think proper. 


Books! Books! 








LOOK OUT! DICK CROWNINGSHIELD, 
WHIGS AND DEMQCRATS!! AND ZACHARY TAY LOR 
$5000 REWARD. Ranaway from Lex. | THE SOLDIER, F 


ington, and the neighborhood, 20 to 30 Ne- | ‘1 between 

groea, MEN and WOMEN. ' The above re | The Diforenss tetares thos, 

or 100 for each one taken in the State, aud | ar a = 2 

$200 apiece for each one taken out of the ©39 be had, ‘This Tract should be geattered 


S peace and promote each ethers welfere.—. 
a 


| thought to belong to the regiment. 


State. | broadcast over the country, a8 well as many 
H. T. Dunean, R. Pindle, other Books aud ‘l'racts comprising the assort- 
B. Gratz, K. Anderson, meul, 


and ythera. 
Levington, Aug. 7th, 1848. 


This is a poor compliment to the «Whigs 


and Democrats,” to be called and ‘set on” to ; 


the flying slaves like so many trained blood- 
hounds, by ‘the enraged tyrants. How many 
of these partizans will feel ittered by this 


mark of slaveholding confidence, is doubtful, | 


bet there are those among thein who will feel 
it no honor, and who may even feel insulted | 
at the imputation of the advertisement. But 
what right have they to complain.? Have 
the man-thieyes done any more than to take 
them at their word? Have they not pledged | 
aid to the slaveholders (none to the slave) to 
suppress insurrection and re-capture fugitive 
slaves? Are they not voting for men to sup- 
port those pledges, every year? 


More than this, have not both parties cho. | 


en as their candidate for President, the al- 
lies of slavery? One the dough-faced north- 
ern servile and «paniel-like sycophant to the 
tyrant; the other the rough bull-dog war- 


rior, the slaveholder and leader in the Mexi- | 
can wart While the Michigan sycophant | 


volunteers to act as southern waich-dog, what 
wonder his followers should be as pliable aa 
himself? The devotees of the commander 
of the regiment of blood-hounds in the Flor- 
ida negro hunt, need not marvel if they are 
If the 
South cannot confide in his followers, sure- 


Be may despair of finding friends.— | 


et them leave the ranks; let them renounce 
the party pledges which bind them to the 


| tyrants, and say by position and action, as_ 
eare no longer allies | 
to the oppressor, but friends and protectors | 


well as by word. 


of the oppressed.— Pa. Freemen, 


From the Pennslyvania Freeman, ! 


Tue Brackstone Curonicie, one of the 
most weicome of our exchanges, has been 


discontinued for want of support. This is | 


too bad, when so many trashy, worthless, 
bed-blanket weeklies, as vicious in taste as 


in morals, are fattening on re favor.— | 


But we have always feared the Chronicle 
was too good a paper to live long. It now 
dies because Oliver Johnson is tuo honest to 
contract debts without a fair prospect of pay- 


jing them. The promises which induced him 


to leave a profitable and permanent employ- 
tment, for that enterprise, have never been 
fulfilled, and he is now left to pay for his 
confidence in trusting them. He concludes 
his farewell to the public thus: 


“To all Printers I have a word of advice, | 


and it shall be given with an unction. 
you are asked to start a newspaper, don't re- 
on verbal promises to obtain subscribers. 


} 
Calculate all the expenses of the enterprise, | 


omitting no item that you can think of, and 
then multiply the aggregate by 2. ‘Then es- 
imate the probable income, setting down 
each item at the lowest point that may be 


named by the most cautious of al! your friends. 


| Divide the aggregate by 2, and if the latter 


product equals the first, go ahead ; otherwise 
have no more to do with the project than you 
would with the emall-pox or the cholera. If 
my experience shall enable me to keep oth- 
ers from burning their fingers, I, shall not be 
left wholly without consolation. 

Oxiver Jonnson. 


Friends of Peaee. 
The anniversary of the Western Peace So- 
ciety, will be held at Ricurie.p Summit 
Co. on the 14th & 15th of October next at 


10 o’clock A M. 
It is hoped that the friends of peace and 


The 
world andthe Church still worship at the 
shrine of bloody Mars, they still pay hom- 
age to the warrior and destroyer. It is for 
you to say whether they shall do so in ig- 





Liverpool. The accounts given by the mas- 
ters of these vessels on their arrival at that | 
port, are so circumstantial as toleave no doubt 
of their proximity to the awful tragedy that | 
was in course of action on board the Ocean 





larm been given, when she was ina plete 
blaze. 

The scene which followed, may be more 
easily conceived than described. The pas- 
sengers became frantic with despair, *and 
numbers plunged at once into the ocean to 
escape the more awful death which apparent- 
ly awaited them. Husbands were severed 
from their wives, and wives from their hus- 
bands, and children from their parents. The 
captain finding all control over the poor 
creatures was gone, and that the fire was ma- 
king rapid progress, ordered both anchors to 
be lowered, in the hopes of bringing the 
vessel hard to the wind. In the act of low- 
ering the anchors, many of the unfortunate 
passengers were dragged into the ocean, 
they having seated themselves on the chain 
cables, and were thus launched into eter- 
nity. 

At the time the fire was first discovered, 
the vessel was about eight miles to the east- 
ward ‘of the Great Ormshead, and several 
vessels werein sight. A signal of distress 
was atonce given, which was immediately 
answered by the yacht belonging to Thomas 
Littledale, Esq., which was about six miles 
distant. Mr. Littledale was himself on board 
and at once bore down to render what assist- 
ance was in his power. . 

The scene which presented itself to Mr. 
Littledale, on nearing ihe vessel, was of the 
most appalling and harrowing deseription. 
The gentleman describes it as awfal, and 
soch as he hopes never to witness again. 

The flames were burning with intense fo- 

from the stern and center of the —_ 

great was the heat in these parts, that the 


men, Wome 
eT salhareu, evswded te the fore part of the 


ze 





The masters reported they saw the flames | 
issuing from the after part, and smoke from 
the fore part of the vessel. They saw that 
she was rendered unmanageable, and sup- 
posed ox her enetes ponins was de- 
Stroyed. hey saw also the foretopmast go 
by Star The masters of these vessels, 
however, when they perceived a Brazilian 
steam frigate lying near, quietly concluding 
they could be of no assistance, as they had 
a considerable number of passengers on 
board, decided on continuing their course.— 
It is to be hoped they saved their time at 
Liverpool, and met with the approbation of 
their employers. 

We cannot bot think that had the crew of 
the Cambria done their daty, we should not 
now have to lament over the untimely and 
terrible destroction of 150 of the unfortunate 
passengers of the Ocean Monarch. We 
grieve that the circomstarces of the case 
compel us to place the conduct of our own. 
countrymen in unfavorable juxtaposition | 
with the hamanity and courage of the crew | 
of the Alfonso, 





6 Rev. Sidney Smith, in speaking of 
the prosy natore of most sermons said :— | 
They are written as ifsin were taken ont 
of man like Eve out of Adam, by putting 
him to sleep.” 





A feared fron, thoogh blunt, will pleree | 


even where a moch sharper inatrament, If it 


be cold, eannot penetrate. Go, if only oor 
th be filled with the spirit, who is 
like fire, they will pierce into the i 


hearts, where the sharpest wits eannot 








thelr way. 


3 whether the light of the Gospel of 
God shall shine upon their souls. 

Henry C. Waicut rnd other speakers 
will be present on the oceasion. 

J. W. WALKER, 

J. F. Smatuey, See'ry. 

P. S. Will the friends at Richfield make 
the necessary arrangementa. 


AT RANDOLPH PORTAGE CO. 

A meeting will be held on the 24th of Sept. 
at half past 2 o'clock P. M., (in the Dici- 
ples or Campbellite church, if it can be had 
to investigate the sobjects of Education an 
moral training. The meeting will be ad- 
dressed by J. Newton Pierce and John L. 
Taylor. All pacents and teachers are partic- 
ularly requested to attend. 


Pres't. 





Peace Meetings. 
H.C. Watonr will hold Peace meeting 
at 
Hawley’s grove, Salem. the 96th, of Sept. 
Carmel, Middleton t. p. 27th “ 


Frost's Meeting House, 28th “ 
Alexandria, 29th “ 
Fairmount, Stark co, 3th “ 
Berlin, Ist Oct. 


He will also hold meetings at 


Limaville, Stark Coonty, @nd. Oct, 
Edinburgh, Portage Co., 3rd. “ 
Charlestown + « 4th. # 
Streetsborough * bad 5th. “ 
Brimfield, “ 6th, Ne 


o 
ndolph, “ “ Sth. “ 
Middle Branch, P. 0. Stark 
County, Oth. 
Magadore, 11 & 12th. « 
All the above will Commence at 9 o'clock 
P. M. exoept the meeting at Randolph which 
wil! begin at 10 o'clock A. M. 


a children's ple alos tod the she Nthelosten 


ér will be, to teach children to live together 


. ant 


| 1. The Addresses and Mpseagne 





IMPORTANT NATIONAL WORKSIN 
PRESS 


A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
' 
Presidents Messages, 


, Two handsome volumes, 8 vomthe whole 

collected from official documents, by E. 

| Wuaiu1ams, Esq, 

CONTENTS. 

of the 

Presidents of the United States, from Wash- 

ington to Polk; of subjects, names and dates. 
2. An account of the inaugeration of each 

President, and a brief notice of the principal 

polyioal events uf bis administration, 


| 8. Biographical sketch of each President. 


4. Declaration of Independence, 

6. Articles of confederation, with a brief 
history of the events and circumstances which 
_ led to the Union of the States, and the for- 
mation of the Constitution. 

6. Constitution of the United States with 
‘ notes and references, 

7. Synopsis of the Constitutions of the 
several States, 

8. Chronological table of historical events 
in the United States, f 

9. Tables of the members of the Cabinets 
of all ws various Administrations. Minis- 
ters to foreign countries, and other princi 
public eters. ° “re 

10. Statistical tables of Commerce and 
Population. 

11, With portraits of the President's and 
seals of the 26 States, 

This work is indispensable to the Ameri- 
can Statesman and every lover of his country, 
forming as it does an unbroken link of histo- 

ry of this great Republic. 


| WANTED-—in every town and village in 

the United States, responsible mento pro- 
cure subsciibers and engage in the sale of 
the above works, to whom a very liberal per 
centage will be allowed. 

Country Newspapers copying the whole of 
this advertisement, and ating Wi six inside 
insertions, shall be entitled to the above 

| work—all who may comply with the above 
| terms, will please send a copy of the paper 
| each time of insertion to the publisher. 
ddress, 
E. WALKER. 
144 Fulton street, New York, 


FRUIT TREES. 
The proprietor has on hand a handsome 








If | lot of FRUIT TREES, comprising Apple, 


Pear, Peach, Plumb, and Cherry trees, and 
| some Grape Vines and Ornamental. Trees— 
all of which he will sell on reasonable terms 
at his residence in Goshen, Mahoning Co., 
_ 43 miles north-west of Salem. 
ZACHARIAH JENKINS, Jr. 

August 11, 1848, if 





| COVERLET AND INGRAIN CARPET 
"WEAVING. 

: The subscriber, thankful for past favours 

| conferred the last season, takes this method 
| to inform the public that he still coutinues in 
the well-known stand formerly carried on by 

| James McLeran, in the Coverlet and Carpet 
business. 


Directions.—F or double coverlets spin the 
| Woollen yarn at least 12 cuts to the pound, 
| double and twist 32 cuts, coloring 8 of it 
| red, and 24 blue; or ia the same proportions 

of any other two colors; double and twist 
of No. 5 cotton, 30 cuts for chain. He has 


| universal Brotherhood, will feel the impor- | two machiues to weave the half-double cov- 
| tance of attendance at this meeting. 


jerlets. For No. 1, prepare the yarn as fol- 
lows: double aud twist of No. 7 cotton yaru 
18 cots, and 9 cuts of single yarn colored 
light blue for chain, with 18 cuts of double 
and twisted woollen, and 18 cuts of No, 9 
for filling. For No. 2, prepare of No. 5 cot- 
ton yarn, 16 cuts double and twisted, and 
8 cuts single, colored light blue, for the chain 
—17 cuts of double and twisted woollen, and 
one pound single white cotton for filling. 
For those two machines spin the woollen yarn 
uiue or ten cuts to the pound, 
Plain and figured table linen, &e, woven, 
ROBERT HINSHILL WOOD, 
Green street, Salem, 
6n—148 


MORE NEW BOOKS. 


Just received frora New York and Phila- 
delphia, among a preat variety of school and 
miscellaneous pooks, 

Gibbons’ Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. 

Keighily’s History of land, a New 
ans Superior work, in two vo 

Idwin’s Pronouncing Gazetteer. 
_ Bolle’s Phonographic Pronoancing Die- 
tionary. 

Wood and Bache’s U. S. Dispensatory. 

Davis's Revelations, ‘the Most Remarke- 
ble Book of the Age.” &c., &e. 

Blank Books of every description. 

Papeteries of all kinds, such as lace edged, 
gilt, and embossed note papers, fancy enve- 
lopes, motto wafers, visiting cards, perforated 
board, perforated cards, &c. Fine cap and 
post papers, pens, ink, pencils. Paints (toy 
and fine.) Crayons, drawing pencils, draw- 
ing paper, tissue paper. In short, a com- 
plete assortment of stationary, 

All for sale jow at the 

SALEM BOOKSTORE. 

Jane 16th, 1848. tf 


; A 4 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL HARDWARE MEROHANTS 


Keep constantly on hand lassort 
of HARDWARE and Y ERY. — 


No. 16, Malo street, Cincinnati. 
San rary, 1949, 


June 16th, 1848. 
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POETRY. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





For the Bugle. 
The Bereaved Family. 


The chain of affection that lately entwined 
them 
So closely together in union and love, 
No ae with links all unbroken can bind | 
them, 





For thrice they've been snapt by some dear the Cape de Verds, with bread for the famine- | 


one’s remove. | 


| 
From the family group three bright gems 
have been taken, 
Too ok for this earth, and too pure for its 


ime ; 
Though friends left behind them feel lone 








The Pirate. 
A SKETCH BY THE CAPTAIN. 





Eighteen years ago the ship I commanded 
was dancing over the waves, on a mission 
of mercy. Laden by generous contributions 
of a New England city, she was bound to 


sticken and dying. Buighter skies never 
gladdened the sailor's heart, than those which 
were bent over us; pleasanter gales never 
filled the sails of the sea-journeyer, than 
those which sped us to the haven where we 
should be; * and now tnay God have the 
ship in his boly keeping,” the prayer which 


and forsaken, concluded the old English bill of landing, 
In Heaven's rich diadem brightly they . 
shine. | the deck of the stout craft, 


The at fair angel with a spirit a8 stain- 


ess, 
As lovely and spotless as ever abode ' 
ln earth’s purest children—her life was a8 


blameless 
As e’er was the life of a creature of God. 


As a beautiful flower that is rudely frost- | fortune threatens. 


itten 

Dies - it bas time all ite charms to dis- 
play. 

So she in life’s morning was suddenly smit- 


ten 
And like that sweet flowret passed gently 
away. 


ing 
To waft her bright spirit to regions of 
b 


The last sad farewell of her friends she was 
taking, 


than this. 


The second—alas! but I cannot describe him, 
So many his virtues, 80 noble his heart; 
- And the friends who in sickness watched ever 
beside him 
Mourned deeply to fee) that in death thy 
must part. 


{ 


‘ 
' 


| 
i 


The notion traits of man's nature ho cher- 
ished, 
All else was unworthy a place in is mind; 
And though in the prime of his mantfood he | 
perished, | 
His virtues remain in our memory en- 
shrined. 


When I saw, as I stood by his frame fast 


ecaying,— 
Of the the vigor he lately possessed, scarce 
a spark, 
I thought there was truth in the poet's sad | 


saying, 
“ Death loves to take aim at a bright shi- 
ning mark.” 


And the third—who but late looked so healthy 
and blooming. 
Scarce the hue of the rose could match 
that of her cheek ; 
But her spirit ao brightly her features illu- 


ming, 
Has deparied this realm a far better to seek. 
Her sufferings all she bore calmly and sweet- 
No murmuring ever found place in her 
reast, 
And though we lament her departure so 


ply, 
We know her pure spirit has gone to its 
rest. 


And when it took flight for the mansions of 
Heaven, 
A dear angel brother and sister to meet, 
So sofily it was from its tenement riven, 
They thought her reposing in sweet, peace- 
ful sleep. 


And reposing she was, in her last earthly | 
slumber, 
That slumber in which all her sorrows 
have ceased ; 
Though the bonds of earth’s love are now 
lessened in number, 
A bright band in Heaven is by itincreased, 


M. B. 
Away to the West. 


BY D. Cc. COLESWworTHY, 





Away to the West, where the primival wood 
Yet throws ite dark fringe on the Michigan 


flood ; 
Where, pale in their beauty, the forest flow- 
ers bloom, 
And the earth is yet mantled in forest and 
np 
With a of an Empire, the dark vir- 
n soi 


Full Meena awaiteth the husbandman’s 


Away to ihe West, by the Huron's green 

Where Nature still reigneth supreme as of 

Wisi turicting soft in the flickering 

OF its leaf-eu 

There stande'a broad realm, where the toil of 

May Ay demon of Want from 
the door. . 


hall, goes the canopied 


_Away to the West, ‘neath the brightest of 

The prairie land, over whose surface is rolled 

A garment much fairer than diamonds and 

; 

There the hard hand of Labor but waveth 
its wand 

ng ~* I golden springs up from the 

Away to the West! ye who grovel and pine 

In the haunts of the retag, te tunnel end 
mine; 

Banish pick-axe and shovel; then, ho! for 
the ploogh ; 

For a tithe of the labor that dampens your 

Will place yon in plenty—atithe of your toil 

Make'you chief of the aenor, and lord of the 


ome 


legions from Eu fled, 
Ye ) ye ears of bed 
APE ternag Caner =n 






| *She looks like that 


| was to euecor the destitute, 


We were all in high spirits, forward in 
Sailors, | 
j who are often so hungry, lisble at any mo- 
| ment to be put on short allowance, and coin- | 
| pelled at times to fast entirely, kaow better, 


the forecastle, and aft in the cabin. 


than the landsmen how to pity those whom 


' locker. 


| It was now the fourteenth day out—justin 

the first gray of the morning, that the mate 

aroused me with the startling ee | 
yith 


| that » suspicions vessel was in sight. 
the first ray of light, the vigilant officer had 


deseried her, and she was so near as to be 
T saw her when angels around her were wait- | made out with a glass. J} was on deck inan 


instant. 


| 


_ casioned, 


* Why, Mr. Larkie,” I said, langhingly 
Ero she left for a clime far more happy as 1 spoke, ‘there's nothing suspicions in | 
She is a Portu- 


| that lubte ly Icoking craft. 
uese brigantine—she can't sail.” 


mate, answering, ‘but she is built for sail- 
ing, and she'll spread canvass in a wind like 
this, that"ll send her skimming like a gul! 
over the sea. And look now at the men on 
her deck.” 

One glance at the telescope was sufficient 
to satify me the mate was right. The vessel 


| was sharp built, light dranght, and rigged | 


like a brigantine. Her masts raked very 
slightly ; besides the canvass usual to such 


which, when spread before the wind, would 
add to her speed. In addition to this, she 
was pierced for twenty-two sweeps. Her 
decks were crowded with men. 


* It’s no honest craft, Mr. Larkin,” I said; | 


“but she may not he a pirate for all that.— 
One need not be surprised to fall in with a 
slaver hereabouts.” 

“She's no slaver, Captain,” 

“Why do you think so?” 

** Because there are guns on her deck, in- 
stead of water-casks.” 

“I did not say she had a cargo of slaves 
in,” I replied. 

“Then why does she carry so many guns 
on deck? If without a cargo, ber guns 
should be below; if with one, there should 
be no more guns on deck. If that ain't a 
pirate, I never swam in the Kennebec river, 
and salmon ain't good eating.” 

As if to put an end to ourspeculations and 
Glear up the mystery, the Suspicious vesse) 
began to spread more canvass, and as she 
gathered away with the freshening breeze, 
they ran up to her foremasta flag, which, 
when it reached the truck, unshook its folds 
in the wind. Ona white field we saw the 
terrible insignia of the freebooter—the death's 
head and crossbones—painted in diabolical 
black. 

* 1 thought so,”’ said Mr. 
“and the ship has no guns,’ 

* What arms have you, Mr. Larkin, I 
asked. 

“An old horse-pistol and the lock out of 
order.”* 

“And I have only an old fowling-piece, 
and a pair of pistols. I fear these fellows 
will make their own terms with us.”’ 

* Yes, cut our throate and administer on 
our effects afterward,” replied the mate, 
walking forward. 

We made all the sail we could, but fifteen 
minutes satisfied me that escape was impos- 
sible. The report of a gun from the pirate, 
and a ball whistling over us, speedily brought 
us to, The pirate caine quietly along, likea 
panther, which, sure of its prey, was in no 
great hurry to seize it. The moment he 
came within speaking distance, he hailed 
and ordered me to launch a boat and come 
on board. We got out the quarier-boat, and 
I was about to jump into her, to pay my re- 
spects in person to the villians, when Mr. 
Larkin asked leave to go. 3 

“If they want the captain,” said be, “let 
them send for him. I'll see if the mate 
won't answer as well.” 

He had scarcely put his foot on the deck 
of the pirate, when he again appeared on the 
rail, and descended to the boat, which began 
to pull back. Almost at the same instant a 
launch was swung over the rail into which 
twenty savage-looking rascals, armed to the 
teeth, sprang, and pulled toward us. Ten 
pre ee they were on board of my 
vessel, an clearing away the main 
hateh. Pes atone 

The leader, a swarthy fellow, whose 
square, compact frame indicated strength, 
and whose eyes, black and hazy, and half- 
concealed by the lids, expressed cruelty and 
cunning, approached the cabin hatch, where 


Larkin, quietly, 


* Are you captain of this vessel?” 
* Yes,” I replied. 

“ What's your cargo?” 

* Flour.” 


* Cape de Verde.” 

“Why, they're all starving there.” he 
said, opening his eyes, and looking full at 
me. 

* Yes, and the flour in my vessel was free- 
ly given by good Christians to feed those 


starving le. 

The seat continued his deliberate gaze a 
moment, then turned toward his men, who 
by this time had broken into the main hatch, 
and ina h, commanding tone, spoke a 
few words in Spanish, which I 
make out. The men looked up in astonish- 
ment, and then withdrew to the side, where 

stood gazing cautiously towards their 
captain, for such was my imerrogator. He 
his hand behind him, and walked to 
fro quickly for five minates; then he 








our shore; ~ | 
Wit ine nis a 
; Jands and the forest 





said, sharply, turning to me— 


Jack has ready sympa-_ 
| thy for the man who has no biscuit in his 


! 
The first glance at the stranger almost dis- | 
| pelled the fear that the mate's alarm had oc- | 


build,’ said the! 


shies, : 
Awd horizon bounded, the prairie land Jies— | fig t's “dressed me in very fair Eng- 


could not 
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| * You Americans are heretics—why should | scorn to learn of thee. With most exempla- 


| you send flour to feed starving Catholics? ” 


ry patience thou hasttaught this truth, “They 


‘Because they are our fellow-men, and | 2!so serve, who only stand and wait.” A 
their Saviour is our Saviour,” I] answered, | thousand years hast thou been known to rest, 


| astonished at the conduct of the man. 


, I'll nail you to your own deck. 
| the free gift of your countrymen to the starv- 
‘in vt? 

, “I'll prove it to you by my papers,” I 
answered. 


turned—* swear it by the Saviour, whose 
| name you have just pronounced.” As he 
| spoke, he crossed himself devoutly. 
| “T ewear it by the Holy Trinity,” I re- 
| plied, solemnly. 
| The pirate lifted his cap and bent his head 
devoutly, when I mentioned the Trinity.— 
| He stood still, with his head bent over, while 


was heard, and granted, we felt, who trod 0D | one might have moderately counted fifty.— 
whose crrand it When he raised himself up, it seemed to me 


| there was Jess ferocity in his conntenance. 
His eyes were no longer half closed, but 
open, and clearer in their depths. 1 looked 
| steadily at him. 

“Captain,” he said, courteously, “ean 
you supply me with two og three casks of 
| water?” 

T gave the order, and the water was lower- 
_ed into the boat. A word from him sent his 
| cut-throats over the side; but he lingered 
behind, end after a moment's hesitation, as 
though he half repented of bis resolution, 
and was ashamed of what he was doingenp- 
proached me with his hand extended. 

| God bless you,” he exclaimed, as he 
‘felt my grasp, ‘tand send you where the 
starving are praying for bread.” 

The next moment he was gone. It is very 
probable that the piratical rascal was after- 
| ward hung, as no doubt he deserved to be.— 
| But however terrible his fate, 1 am sure that 
from his heart, seared and calloused by crime 
and self-desecrated, there burst forth a little 
warm glimmer of light, which mitigated 
somewhat the desolation, and relieved, though 
' it could not entirely dispel, the gloom of his 
| dying hour, 





| ‘Toads. 
' BY G. 8 BURLEIGH. 

We all love heauty, and demand it, and 
, it may be whatever mars itis the print of 
| some discordant combination of the elements 


‘a rig, she was fitted to carry a lugger-sail, | or want of finishin the great design. Yet 


| never came ont of the Heart of Nature any 
| form that had notsome faint gleam of the 
| All-beautiful, some finger-traces of the Prime- 
| Artificer, discernable even to us. Whatev- 
er God has seen some cause for making. may 
we not also find some cause for liking? 
That loathed, despised, and ugly creature 
there, so stoned of boys in cruel wantonness, 
so trodden under foot of every beast, so 
shronk from, as in horror, by kid-slippered 
Misses—is he not a God’s-work too, a living, 
conscious thing, to suffer and enjoy? Aye, 
and not in vain has he a being, even to your 
ealenlating  penny-wise Untilitarian. A 
homble worker he, lowly indeed, but yet a 
worker far as i> him lies—think of that soft 
fingered Idler—a renovater too, not useless 
in your gardens, Chosen py native aptitude 
to offices of Trust, never betraying it—think 
of that, all Texas—and ye Texas worthy— 
Swartwouters, and ye hopeful yet to be.— 
A volunteer, unsalraied servant—Deatepro- 
tector and Squash-warden, names not in song, 
titles unsonorous, a very homely service, but 
a very good one; and yet he has no covet- 
ing of heans or squashes (which I take to he 
the modetn phrase for loaves and fishes.) O 
think of that, ambitious one, O think, think, 
think all Chrestendom, thou and thy [eater-] 
pillars! His very destructiveness is but to 
spoil the spoiler, to lay wast them that 
| lay waste the good, showing that Nature 
even in her more unpleasant features keepsa 
kind of balance, loss and gainaccount ; a sort 
of “ descendantal * harmony, which on a 
downward scale answers to that which roles 
high up among the stars. But there is not 
this only in him, that poor hated one, there 
is some image of the upper harmony, some 
glimmer of the truest beauty, even in that 
hump of wrinkles and grey warts— 


“+ The toad, ugly and venemous, 
Wears yet a precious jewell in his head.” 


Aye, and a pair of them, those diamond 
eyes, that glitter like the stars and the dew 
drops. No Pearl-diver gave his life for 
them to feed weak vanity, no human heart- 
beat was smothered in dark mines in hunt- 
ing for them; they are native there, part of 
his own vitality. Daughter of man, crown- 
ing thy unbought radiance, with gleams 
from the deep caves, he whom thou shudder- 
est to behold, hath gems as bright as thine! 
He also stands among things made, a thing 
in one way rivaling thee and all Golconda. 
Fable has said he swap'd eyes with the 
Nightingale, who has, as represented, very 
dull ones. But how she sings, and makes 
the poets sing. They thought, do doubt, 
with such sweet notes there should be eyes 
tomatch; and could not dream where that 

toad could find those twinkling beau- 
ties, if there was no exchange. But there 
was no such thing, the Fable is not true; 
those eyes are his, and “twas no poet like 
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that Nature never gave her beauties all to 
one. There is not found in all her works, 
that spirit of huge monopoly which makes 
the artificial world groan so in horrible dis- 
cord. She gives some boon to all, and all 
to none. The flowers that bear the brightest 
hues, have yet no ples sant odor, while little 
Lilly-bells down in the grass all hidden, 
make the whole air around them drunken 
with their sweets; the birds of gorgeous 
plumage have no song, but those 

melodies which drive the heart into home- 
sickness for ite dreamed-of Paradise, come 
to us in dull black and dingy brown. 

Those starry eyes in that bruised ile’s 
head, are set there as the mark of God that 
he should not be scorned. 1 laugh, agers 
good naturedly, to see the rough ridge of his 
humpy back—(mountains that lodge his 
gems under their brows)—and smile at the 
grave unction of his look, or dignity of 
so like our own officials, but never without 
reverence for that within him, which reveals 
his great paternity. Sedate old fellow, hop 
along in bows moon-light, making the night- 
walk not all lonely ; and when morning 
comes, go hide from heat and Seen Ren 
some generous dock-leaf, There sit and veil 
thy eyes under closed lids, as the high heav- 
ens veil theire. Let others use thee as. they 
will, irreverent ones. that heed only what 
bards have canonized, I hail thee as one tu- 
tor in the great Life-school, and will not 
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cased in impenetrable rock, unmurmuring, 


| «If you lie to me,” he cried, with a fierce- though thy circumstances must have been 

| ness which startled me—* if you lie to me, | most hard, tarrying there till some way has | 
Is this cargo | been opened for thy usefulness. 
thy age-long silence seem to say, * O man, | 


wait till thy hour has come, nor waste thy pew iging there, like = hosutt. in tad oe, 20 if| 


Does not 


force in seeking for thy,work. It shall come 


neighbor frets, must thou? or if he digs 
shalt thou not rest? I tell thee, poor, work- 
hunting soul, God never put thee here to 
work without supplying thee with work to 
do. If resting be thy duty, rest—if doing 
do.” 

There is a whole sermon of comfort in 
connection with those eyes. Jt may be that 
some will not accept it; for there are those 
who’il not discern the mora! of a thing if it 
don't stand out like the prob: 6c 8 ofan Ele- 
phant. But ye will take it. Souls that 
look forth like those bright eyes fiom poor, 
unpolished bodies, great kings in shabby 
huts, beautiful angels swathed in rude, 
course, garments, all of you have here a type 
teaching that nature never quite neglected 
any one; that not for one, nor two nor 
many features we dis-relis®, may we re- 
ject the whole. O man, wilt thou re- 
fuse to accept this fact as full of hope !— 
Thou cramped, torn, trodden, long-despised 
Humanity, deemed whclly vile and linked 
to the very worn; is there not yet inall thy 
brate deformity a jewel also? Hast thou 
Not somewhere, eyes like the morning, kind- 
ling with glimmerings of divine light, beams 
that testify thou art a child of Eternal Good? 
What are these faver-dreams of heaven, and 
a more perfect Life than ever yet was seen ? 
—what these wide gleamings of the truth 
cutevery way in manifold Reforms, that 


show the very hideousness we sicken at?— ! 


—what are they but the opening of thine 
angel-eyes, the out-flashings thence of thy 
diviner soul ? 

He must indeed te sceptical, who em deny 
in this age that there isin mana spirit of good, 
Shining in myriad bright colors from the 
dark shapes ofhis old deformity. ‘The gen- 
tle deeds that have made blessed many poor 
bruised hearts attest that he is offen Godlike; 
the deep, loud storm whirl of his troubled 
nature, shows that he is never satisfied with 
ill. Ah, wronged and wronging man, worm 
if thou art, as some have called thee, there 
is within thee more than many pearls.— 
While some look on to see thee perish, 
whelmed in the last world-fire, as if thy toil 
for truer life did but weave around thee thy 
death shroud, I see thee like the silk-worm 
weaving not a shroud, but from thyself evol- 
ving a bright web of new relations, from 
which, as from a fair cocoon, the chrysalis 
man shall mount, no more a worm, but a 
bright angel, winged with deeper love and 
holier desires. Weave on then, O thou beiter 
soul in man; fashion around thee to thy need, 
new faiths, new systems, and new modes, 
yet never dreaming that thy forms are aught 
but transient helps that shall be left behind, 
Toil on, nor heed the cry that calls thee rep- 
tile—and anon the heaven that all have look- 
ed for up there in the stars, will burst out 
upon the earth, like the new flowers of spring, 
fresh, beautifui and full of joy. 





Effeeis of Imagination. 

The following anecdote was related by the 
celebrated Father Taylor, in the course of a 
recent lecture: 

It happened years ago, in the days of old- 
fashioned meeting houses, with their pews 
like pens, and their pulpit perched up at an 
elevation which placed them without the 
pale of human sympathy; and whena fire 
for the purpose of warming a church, was 
athing unheard of, that some enterprising 
young men, who had worshipped in such a 
church, determined to have the house warm- 
ed by stoves. But the project encountered 
the most violent and virulent opposition from 
all of the old people. They declared that 1 
should not be—that stoves were not a gospel 
ordinance—that the congregation must suffo- 
cate. The young men, however, prevailed ; 
and one Sabbath the congregation beheld in 
the church two formidable black stoves, with 
the pipes traversing the entire length of the 
house. The old men & women looked on with 
horror, and held their breath for the result. 
The exercises of the church proceeded.— 
Soon a lady fainted away, and in a few mi- 
nutes another gasped for breath and was 
carried owt of the church, and then another. 
At last a stout, burly man swooned and fell. 
The frightened minister dismissed the church, 


people towards the stoves, The windows 
were thrown open, and they were about to 
precipitate the offenders out of the house, 
when lo and behold! the stoves were cold! 
and not a particle of fire had been kindled in 
either of them. ‘The masons had not time to 
finish them up, and no fire had been made. 
The triumph of the young advocates of stoves 
was complete.—Alloa Monthly Advertiser. 


Nracara Ovrpone.—Among the cliffs of 








the Eastern Coasts, about midway between 
Bombay and Cape Comorin, rises the river 


claim- rawati, which falls in the Arabian Sea.— 
5 Cain Hi bed of the river is one-fourth of a mile 


in direct width; but the edge of the fall is 
elliptical, with a sweep of halfa mile. This 
body of water falls at first three hundred feet, 
over a slope at an angle of forty-five degrees, 
ina sheet of white foam, and is then preci- 
pitated to a depth of eight hundred and fifty 
more, into a black abyss, with a thundering 
noise. Tt has, therefore, a depth of eleven 
hundred and fifty feet! In the rainy season 
the river appears to be about thirty feet in 
depth at the fall; inthe dry season it is low- 
er, and is divided into three cascades of va- 
ried beauty and astonishing grandeur. Join 
our fall of the Genesee to that of Niagara, 
and then treble the two united, and you have 
the distance of the Shirawati cataract !— 
While we allow the Niagara a vast superiori- 
ty in bulk, yet in distance of descent it is but 
tain rill, pared with its Indian ri- 
val.— Rochester Democrat. 





We att Traver.—* O, travelling! trav- 
elling !""—it is the happiest lot! and, there- 
fore, we all travel; everything in the whole 
universe travels ; even the poorest man pos- 
sesses Thought’s winged horse, and if he 
become weak and old, death takes him with 
him on the etree great journey we 
must all make. waves roll from coast 
to coast, the cloads sail along the wide hea- 
vers, and the birds fly over field and meadow. 
We al! travel, even the dead in their silent 
graves course with the carth round the sun. 


} 


The Nursery. 





The nursery is a wonderful world, and all 


| that therein is, but baby is the greatest won- 


' der of all. 


| through ** clouds of infant flesb,”? and the 


| 
| 


_ heard that strange sigh—the first spontane- | yancement of the INTER 


| for the world’s encounter. 
to thee when thou art prepared, and never |, 


“I don’t want to see your papers,” he re- | can be done well till it does. Because thy 


That little separate thing in the; 


} ¢ . * ' 
| world—uncommunicating with others, un- 


| 
remembered by itself—that mysterious state | 
of being before the deluge of memory sets | 


gathering strength in passive contemplation 
ho says thata 
Have they. 
seen that strange smile breaking ' 
n 
passing away,as if it caught for a moment the | 
harmonies of heaven? Or have they never ! 


baby does not think or feel? 
never 
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and there was a general rosh of the indignant | poor fraction of the consciousness of he- 





this earth—incognizant to our apprehen- | 
sions, as it lies passively there, either of this 


smile and sigh, as the being who stands} 
mysteriously between both ? | 
But the noise and uproar have been too 


jmuch! The round lustrous eyes are wide ! 


open, which like the eyes of the divine child | 
in the Sistine Madonna, seem to lock at) 
nothing, in gazing beyond all things, and | 
baby is seated on nurse’s knee. There it | 
sils, the little stranger, who dwelleth so 
calmly amongst us, without speech or move- 
ment, thongh brothers and sisters are running 
and screaming around tt, looking so serenely 
content, as if it knew how little either could 
weigh in the balance with its own deep re- 
° 


There is no model like a lovely baby for 
true queenly dignity—the wide open gaze, 
the hands’ slow movement, the proud draw- 
ing up if the usual etiquette be transgressed 
reminding os of the beautiful lines in the 
Lyra Innocentium : 


Why so stately maiden fair, 
Rising inthy nurse’s arms, 

With that condescending air, 
Gathering up thy queenly charms?— 


the round portly form, moving slowly to 
and fro, imbedded in lawn and fine linen. — 
And then, when a few months older, the 
truly royal impatience of opposition, the au- 
tocratic air with which spoon and rattle are 
dashed down, the haughty stare if some mon- 
itory voiceexclaim, ** Baby! baby!’ and 
the celestial smile, as if to forgive you for 
having been angry with her.—#'raiser’s Mag- 
azine. 


A Word to Teachers. 


Teacher of Youth! away with that cigar! 
Out with that filthy guid! See you that lit- 
tle, honest-hearted, imitative bud of humani- 
ty? Would you teach him to strut and 
swagger about, engaged in the man/y occu- 
pation of drawing smoke into his mouth, and 
then—blowing it out again? Would you 
fill him so full of filth and corruption as to 
be in perpetual need of am emetic? Would 
you select for his intimate companions those 
who are most frequently seen indulging in 
such useless, unbecoming employment!— 
Could you, conscientiously, wiviee him to 
form a habit which every reflecting person 
pronounces useless, expensive, leading to 
bad associations—in a word, deleterious to 
the whole man, moral, mental, and physical ? 
Certainly not, if you have one trait of a good 
teacher, or a single spark of humanity in 
your breast. ‘Then do not furnish the exam- 
ple. Remember that example speaks louder, 
and with more authority, than words. You 
are the teacher! Your example is looked 
upon, especially by the younger portion of 
your pupils, with respect, with confidence. 
Remember that one bad habit, whether it be 
indulgence in the use of tobacco, or intoxi- 
eating drinks, of profane language, or any 
other equally pernicious, is but a door, and 
an open door, too, for another toenter. Bear 
it in mind, that the effects of your example 
are not limited to a day, a week, ora year, 
bot will endure as long as the soul endures; 
nor is it limited to one person, or a thousand 
rest omy the circle will enlarge and be en- 
arging. so long as man influences his fellow 
man. Beware then, teacher, lest, instead of 

Olishing and brightening those little intel- 
ectnal diamonds entrusted to your care, you 
tarnish and blacken them.—Maine Common 
School Advocate. 


Tue Tavk tire.—The mere lapse of years 
is not life. To eat, and drink, and sleep ; to 
be exposed to darkness and light; to pace 
around in the mill of habit, and torn the 
wheel of wealth ; to make reason our book- 
keeper, and turn thought into an imple ment 
of trade—this is not life. In all this, buta 


manity is awakened; and the sanetities all 
still slamber which make it most worth 
while to be. Knowledge, truth, love beau- 
ty, goodness, faith alone can give vivacity to 
mechanism of existence ; the laugh of mirth 
which vibrates through the heart, the tears 
that freshen the dry wastes within, the mu- 
sie that brings childhood back, the prayer 
that calls the future near, the doubt whieh 
makes us meditate, the death which startles 
us with mystery, the hardship that forces us 
to straggle, the anxiety that endsin trust 
—are the true nourishment of our natural be- 
ing. 


A Staixing Compantson.—The following 
beautiful comparison was made by the Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, in the course of his 
sermon, on Sunday morning last: “ When 
the surveyor strikes the oak in the forest, he 
is followed by the woodman with his axe, 
who panses ere he gives the blow. He be- 
holds the noble tree, which has stood for a 
century, with its branches spreading far and 
wide, and yielding a grateful shade. He 
looks not upon it with admiration and ex- 
claims: ‘Ah! how long will it take me to 
evt itdown?’ And so in party strife; men 
behold in their way a nob! of h ity 
they panse not in admiration, but exclaim, 
* How soon can we cut him down?’” 








Tue Vatve or a Suite.—Who ean tell 
the value of a smile? It costs the giver no- 
teing, but it is beyond price to the erring and 
repenting, the sad and cheerless, the lost and 
forsaken. It disarms malice, subdues tem- 
per, turns hatred to love, to kind- 
ness, and paves the darkest paths with gems 
of sunlight. A smile on the brow betrays 
a kind heart, a pleasant friend, an affertion- 
ate brother, a datifal son, a happy husband. 
It adds a charm to beauty, decorates the face 
of the deformed, and makes lovely woman 
resemble the ange) of paradise. 


Gratitade for favors shown, is the distin- 





guishing trait of a truly noble mind. 
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Agents for the “ Bugle.”* 
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OHIO. 


New Garden; David L. Galbreath, and } 
Johnson. 

Columbiana ; Lot Holmes. 

Cool Springs; Mahlon Irvin. 

Berlin; Jacob H. Barnes. 

Marlboro; Dr. K. G. Thomas. 

Canfield ; John Wetmore. 

Lowellville; John Bissell. 

bo stown; J. S. Johnson, and Wa 
J. Bright. 

New Lyme; Marsena Miller. 

Selma; Thomas Swayne. 

Springboro; Ira Thomas. 

arveysburg; V. Nicholson. 

Oakland; Elizabeth Brooke. 

Chagrin Falls; S. Dickenson. 

Columbus; W. W. Pollard. 

Georgetown; Ruth Cope. 

Bundysburg; Alex. Glenn. 

Farmington; Willard Curtis. 

Bath; J. B. Lambert. 

Newton Falls; Dr. Homer Earle. 

Ravenna; Joseph Carroll. 

Hannah T. Thomas; Wilkesville. 

— rm Meee Ae rent 

Mt. Union; Josep maby. 

Malta; Wm. Cope. 4 

Richfield; Jerome Hurlburt, Elijah Poo’ 

Lodi; Dr. Sill. 

Chester Roads; H. W. Curtis. 

Painesville; F. MeGrew. 

Franklin Mills; Isaac Russell. 

Granger; L. Hill. 

Hartford; G. W. Bushnell. 

Garrettsville; A. Joiner. 

Andover; A. G. Garlick and J. F. Whi 
more. 


Achor Town; A. G. Richardson. 


ree onal” = 
Winchester; Clarkson t. 
Economy; Ira C. Maulsby. 
Penn; John L. Michner. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Pitesburgh H. Vashon. 


= 


—= 











